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The Elections.—One of the most extraordinary Presi- 
dential campaigns in American history was ended, on 
November 5, by the verdict of the ballot which declares 
that Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, and Thomas 
R. Marshall, of Indiana, nominees of the Democratic 
party, have been elected, respectively, President and 
Vice-President. Early returns give Wilson 409 electoral 
votes; Roosevelt 107, and Taft 15. Wilson in this has 
carried 38 States, Roosevelt 6, and Taft 4. In many 
States the Republican Party is annihilated, and the Pro- 
gressives control future election machinery. The next 
Congress will be Democratic by 6 votes in the Senate, 
and 160 in the House. Many old members, including 
ex-Speaker Cannon, lose their seats. Milwaukee repudi- 
ated Socialism, and defeated Victor Berger. Democrats 
will have full control at Washington for the first time 
since 1895. Catholic Governors are elected in Illinois 
(Dunne, Dem.) and Rhode Island (Pothier, Rep.). 
Both Taft and Roosevelt sent immediate congratulations 
to their successful opponent, and President Taft, in a 
statement to the public said: ‘The vote for Mr. Roose- 
velt, the third party candidate, and for Mr. Debs, the 
Socialist candidate, is a warning that their propaganda 
in favor of fundamental changes in our constitutional 
representative Government has formidable support.” 
Mr. Wilson’s comment on the result was: “A great 
cause has triumphed. Every Democrat, every true pro- 
gressive, of whatever alliance, must now lend his full 
force and enthusiasm to the fulfillment of the people’s 
hopes, the establishment of the people’s rights, so that 
justice and progress may go hand in hand.” Mr. Roose- 
yelt declares, “the fate of the leader for the time being 
is of little consequence, but the cause itself must triumph.” 


Vice-President Sherman.—James Schoolcraft Sher- 
man, Vice-President of the United States, died after a 
long illness at his home in Utica on October 30. The 
news of his death after a long and honorable political 





career was received with universal regret. Mr. Sherman 
is the seventh Vice-President of the United States to 
die in office and the first national candidate of a political 
party to die during a campaign. His death makes a 
vacancy on the national ticket of the Republican party 
and leaves the Senate without a presiding officer. The 
late Vice-President was born in Utica, N. Y., October 24, 
1855. He first became prominent in politics as Mayor 
of Utica, to which office he was elected as a Republican 
in 1884. He served successive terms in Congress from 
1887 to 1891, when he was defeated for reelection, only 
to be returned to Washington again in 1893. From that 
time he continued in office as Congressman until his elec- 
tion to the Vice-Presidency in 1908. 


Income Tax Amendment.—Secretary Knox has re- 
ceived notice from thirty-two States of their ratification 
of the income tax amendment to the federal Constitution. 
Two other States, Ohio and Louisiana, have ratified but 
sent no official notice. The number of States whose ap- 
proval is required to make the amendment effective is 
thirty-six, so that only two more ratifications are needed 
to make the necessary three-fourths. Vermont, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts have already acted 
adversely on the measure, but Massachusetts does not 
consider its rejection final, as its legislature has since 
voted twice on the amendment, the two houses disagree- 
ing each time. Ten States have not yet considered it, but 
the legislatures in half of these will meet in January and 








probably take favorable action. It is not unlikely that 
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Secretary Knox will issue the proclamation before the 
end of the present national administration. The amend- 
ment grants Congress power to levy a tax on incomes 
“without apportionment among the several States and 
without a census or enumeration.” It will enable the 
legislative branch of the-Government to frame an income 
tax law which will be safe from attack on the ground of 


unconstitutionality 


Launching of the New York.—The battleship New 
York, which is destined to be the flagship of the Atlantic 
fleet, was successfully launched at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard on October 30. The great mass of steel slid down 
the ways in the presence of the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Navy, the Governor of New 
York, and many officers of the army and navy. When 
the vessel goes into commission the United States Navy 
will contain two superdreadnoughts, carrying batteries of 
ten i4-inch guns. A sister ship, the Texas, took the 
water at Newport News on May 18, 1912. The power- 
ful batteries of these vessels, as the New York Sun 
points out, and not a displacement of 27,000 tons, is their 
most impressive feature. The battleships Rivadavia and 
Moreno, of the Argentine Navy, launched more than a 
vear ago from American shipyards, have a displacement 
of 28,000 tons, but their big guns will be 12-inch, and 
therefore less destructive in action. The New York is 
the ninth of the dreadnoughts and the third battleship 

» be built at the Brooklyn Navy Yard in the last ten 
She will cost about $6,000,000 for hull and 


Vea®&rs. 


machinery, exclusive of armor and guns. 


Greeks and Serbs Return Home.—According to offi- 
cials of the Pan-Hellenic Union, about 11,000 Greeks had 
left New York before the end of October to join their 
countrymen in the war with the Turks. Of these recruits 
6,800, it is said, were sent with funds provided by the 
l’an-Hellenic Union, while about 3,000 men bore the cost 
of the voyage themselves. Many Servians and Monte- 
negrins have also returned. On the last Saturday in 
(Yetober the Touraine, of the French line, left New York 
with 500; the America, of the Italian line, 300; the Phil- 
adelphia, of the American line, 200, and the Majestic of 
the White Star line, 100. Altogether it is said between 
2,300 and 2,400 left during October, most of them 


\lontenegrins. 


Cuban Elections.—The Cuban presidential elections, 
on November 1, passed off quietly. For several days ap- 
prehension had been growing that on election day some- 
thing would break loose in Cuba and that the losing party 
would cause trouble, especially in Havana. General Mario 
Menocal and Enrique José Varona, candidates respec- 
tively for the presidency and vice-presidency of the re- 
public on the Conservative ticket, were elected by safe 
majorities in the several districts. In the city of Havana 
General Freyre Andrade, Conservative, was elected 
Mavor by a majority of 3,000. 





Canada.—It was the general impression that Mr. T. C. 
Casgrain, K. C., would take Mr. Monk’s place in the 
Cabinet, or else Mr. L. T. Marechal, K. C. The office has 
been accepted by Mr. Louis Coderre, member for Hoch- 
elaga, who becomes Secretary of State and Minister of 
Mines. Dr. Roche, hitherto Secretary of State, becomes 
Minister of the Interior, and Mr. Robert Rogers, present 
Minister of the Interior, takes the portfolio of Public 
Works.——The Liberals retain Richelieu by a greatly 
decreased majority——Politics seem to be rather cor- 
rupt at present. In Saskatchewan the lists are said to 
have been manipulated so as to exclude many Conserva- 
tives and to include a large number of aliens. In Mani- 
toba the Conservatives are accused of arresting Liberal 
agents for alleged electoral offences and settling the mat- 
ter in an underhand and illegal way in the Magistrate’s 
Court after the election was over. The cases were vir- 
tually dismissed, and the Magistrate is in difficulties in 
consequence. In the Richelieu election, Sir Rodolph For- 
get, very close to Mr. Borden, promised the electors of 
Sorel, that if a Conservative were elected they should 
have a marine railway.—The English-speaking mem- 
bers of the Ottawa Separate School Board have, with 
one exception, broken with their French colleagues. They 
say that the bi-lingual school question does not concern 
them.——tThere is a movement among shippers to have 
the St. Lawrence kept open by means of ice-breakers 
during the month of December, and as long after that as 
possible. Underwriters are opposed to it and refuse to 
insure ships under such circumstances, except at greatly 
increased rates. It is suggested that the Government 
might pay shippers this excess of insurance premium. 
But, though Parliament opened on the 5th inst., action 
can hardly be taken in the matter this year, so naviga- 


tion will close on the usual date, November 25. 


Great Britain.—l.ord Roberts made a very strong 
speech in Manchester, declaring that Germany would 
strike at England the moment it was ready, and that Eng- 
land is absolutely unprepared to meet the blow. 
Members of the Government, especially Sir Edward 
Grey, have taken him to task severely; but Win- 
ston Churchill sustains him. The followers of 
Mrs. Pankhurst are active again. They are destroy- 
ing letters in letter boxes by means of chemicals. 
Another has been sentenced to imprisonment with hard 
labor for being unlawfully on premises, with all the 
materials necessary to commit arson. People are asking 
what profit is there in such sentences when it is morally 
certain the prisoners will be released within a few weeks. 
——tThere is a strong sentiment developing in favor of 
the Balkan States, in which, it is said, Mr. Lloyd George 
and some members of the Cabinet share. Nevertheless, 
Sir Edward Grey stated in Parliament that the Powers 
are determined to maintain the status quo, and that the 
Balkan States were so informed before the war begaii. 
This may be more difficult than was thought, now that 
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the Turks seem to have collapsed. Even the journals 
that looked confidently for a Turkish victory despair of 
them. The Times explains the situation by the political 
changes that followed the revolution, which deposed 
Abdul Hamid. “The Turk,” it says, “will fight and die 
for the Padishah. He will not die for a cabinet or a 
parliamentary committee.” It is said that all army and 
navy leave has been stopped, that reserve officers have 
been interrogated as to their fitness for active service, 
and that everything has been prepared for the calling 
out of the reserves, both mflitary and naval. 


Ireland.—The Home Rule Bill continues to advance 
with larger and more consistent majorities than the Gov- 
ernment had been able to secure on any other disputed 
measure. A like support has been given to the applica- 
tion of the guillotine, which has frequently cut off some 
fifty amendments at a time. were 
granted by way of additional religious and educational 
safeguards, though the Government deemed them un- 


Some concessions 


necessary, and one of them proved unsatisfactory to all 
parties, even those who had asked for it. Mr. Campbell, 
M. P. for Trinity College, Dublin, moved that Trinity 
and Belfast Universities be reserved to the British Par- 
liament. Mr. Redmond resented these and all other safe- 
guards as insulting to his Catholic countrymen, but if 
anybody really wanted them he let them 
them for peace sake. Mr. Birrell having undertaken to 
give substantial effect to the amendment, Mr. 


would have 


Healy 
pointed out that it would do grave danger to these col- 
leges, as they would require legislation in many matters 
which only the Irish Parliament could deal with, besides 
the disadvantage of exclusion from the country which 
supported them. There was also the anomaly that Trin- 
ity, which was now put outside the power of the Irish 
Parliament, was given two representatives to that Par- 
liament under the Bill. Dr. Mahaffy, of Trinity, wrote 
next day to the Times protesting against the amend- 
ment: “There has been resolution on this matter 
uttered by either the Governing Body, the Junior Fellows 
or the Professors of the College; also there is at least a 
strong minority who look upon such an exception from 
Irish control as a great danger to the future of Trinity 
College." Another Unionist professor declared: ‘Our 
interests are in Ireland, and in Ireland and with its people 
we intend to remain.” The undergraduates have called 
a meeting of protest, at which Dr. Mahaffy will preside. 
There are other indications that Unionist feeling in Ire- 
land is veering in favor of Home Rule as against the 
Carsonite program. The /rish Times has protested the 
Trinity exception and declared for the Home Rule prin- 
ciple, though not for the Government’s drafting of it. 
Lord Pirrie, Sir West Ridgeway, Sir Frederick Pollok 
and other former Unionists of prominence, issued a state- 
ment last week in favor of the Bill, and twenty-two Irish 
landlords have petitioned for a conference to amend the 
financial and franchise clauses and settle the question by 


no 


consent of all parties. They add: ‘We desire to dissce- 
ciate ourselves from the fears expressed in Ulster and 
elsewhere that under any system of Irish Government 
Protestants would be exposed to religious and civil dis- 
abilities. We unhesitatingly record our convictions that 
whatever results the settlement of this question has in 
store for us, religious intolerance or civil oppression need 
not be feared.” The dismissal by the National Edu- 
cation Board of Mr. Mansfield, Vice-President of the 
National Teachers’ Association and a teacher of acknowl- 
edged ability and high character, has further excited 
public feeling against that very unpopular Board. The 
ground assigned was his activity in promoting the teach- 
The matter will be brought before Parlia- 





ers’ interests. 
ment. 


Rome.—\layor Nathan is again showing his hatred of 
the Church by virtually forbidding the placing of a tablet 
at Ponte Milvio to commemorate the victory of Con- 
stantine. He insisted that in the inscription should be 
inserted a declaration that the commemoration was held 
in the reign of Victor Emmanuel III. When it 
pointed out that the celebration was altogether a religious 
one, he then wanted the words added that “Constantine's 


Was 


act of tolerance was sanctioned on September 20, 1870, 
\pparently this is 
The 


Mayor has practically succeeded in excluding all reli- 


by the Italian occupation of Rome.” 
his first step in a war against the whole project. 


gious teaching from all the municipal schools of the 
Eternal City and is expected in the near future to make 
all private schools impossible. The apathy of the Cath- 
olics of Italy in this vital matter has so far been deplor- 
able, but within the last few months there has been some 
indications of a much needed awakening. The Catholics 
of Milan and Venice have the matter under consideration. 


A manifesto by King Manoel has lately ap 
In it the king contradicts “in the 


Portugal. 
peared in the press. 
most decided and absolute manner the false rumors dis- 
honorable to him as a patriot and a king,” namely, that 
in consequence of the failure of the recent monarchist 
rising, he had renounced his royal rights and aspirations 
to the throne of Portugal. I stand, he 
shall ever stand, at the head of 
upon them the benefits of an administration of liberty, 
“infamous oppres 


declares, and | 


my people, to confer 
justice and peace. He refers to the 
sion of the penitentiary régime” actually existing solely 
by aid of its terrorist supporters, and whose thousands 
of prisons set throughout the country prove its helpless- 
ness and unpopularity. Its two years of 
king describes as revolutionary anarchy characterized by 


existence the 


open persecution of the historic religion of the land and 
utter disregard for the will of the people. This has but 
united the nation more closely in favor of its monarchy, 
whose banner the exiled king says he holds aloft to con- 
centrate the energies of the immense majority vet loyal 





to his claims. 
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Spain.—Promptly on the reopening of the Cortes the 
Ministry presented a railway bill. It demands from the 
railroads their schedule of prices, salaries, etc., with in- 
formation regarding mutual associations of employees ; it 
proposes the formation of an investigation committee, 
and a permanent “conciliation” board, with authority to 
end disputes; and, finally, formulates various ordinances 
for the protection of the property and rights of the com- 
panies. Immediately the committee of the National Rail- 
road Union protested, and refused to cooperate with the 
Government, while Sefior Maura, leader of the Conserva- 
tives, refused to form part of any commission in the 
matter. The protest of the Railroad Union was met 
by a weak expostulation from Senor Canalejas——— 
The Government Bill was approved in the Lower 
House, authorizing the four Catalonian provinces to 
unite, under control of the National Government, in a 
sort of interprovincial arrangement for local needs and 
developments—in all that concerns roads, railroads, 
canals, reservoirs, industries and agriculture, technical 


education, libaries, common schools, etc. 


Germany.—An unusual sensation was created in the 
Prussian Diet by the Centrist leader, Count Hans 
Praschma, when he sharply attacked the Government 
parties for their intended “expropriation law.” He de- 
clared that at the present critical juncture, when war 
might break out at any moment, it was particularly ill- 
advised to embitter a great and loyal portion of the popu- 
lation. In conclusion he threatened the Government with 
an unmitigated opposition on the part of the Centre if 
this law should be passed, and firmly announced that in 
such an event there should be no peace until the Govern- 
ment would reverse its ruling. The Progressives, Social- 
ists and Danes joined in the protest launched by the 
Centre. The vote of the Cathedral Chapter of Cologne, 
to determine its choice of a successor to the late Cardinal, 
Dr. Fischer, has resulted in favor of Dr. Felix von Hart- 
mann, who last year had been consecrated Bishop of 
Minster, in Westphalia. He was born in that city, Decem- 
ber 15, 1851, and had there acted as Vicar General before 


his appointment to the Bishopric. To extend the stock- 


raising facilities in Germany the Imperial Chancellor has 


~ 


announced, in the Prussian Diet, that a special concession 


will be asked from the Landtag, in order to make pos 
ible the cultivation of the moorlands of Ostfriesland 
ind other similar sections of Prussian territory. It is 
believed that a request of twenty million marks will be 
ade for this purpose-———A libel charge was brought 
before the Berlin court by Marconi and the Marconi 
Company, against editor Scholz, of the Berlin Welt am 
Vontag. The paper had accused Marconi and the Com- 
pany of having unscrupulously exploited the Titanic 
disaster for the sake of money, and of having bribed the 
operator of the Carpathia to hold back the information. 
The editor in his defence pleaded that he had only re- 
peated the statements of German and American papers, 








but promised to make good his charges. Time was given 
him by the court to present his evidence at a later date. 

—A number of German officers attached to the Turkish 
troops have asked to sever their connection with the 
German army, in order to serve in the field. Two have 
already been appointed generals, four are on the Turkish 
staff, and several others are holding positions of special 


importance. 


Austria-Hungary.—In answer to an_ interpellation 
made by the Socialist party, Count Stirgkh, the Presi- 
dent of the Austrian Ministry, strongly insisted upon the 
peace policy of Austria, and declared the rumors of a 
mobilization of Austrian troops to be unfounded. He 
added, however, that “peace at all costs” could not be 
At Budapest great 





assured by any of the Powers.- 
enthusiasm is being displayed in favor of the Balkan 
States. When the gathering of war funds was forbidden 
by the Government a public demonstration took place in 
sefore the opening session of the 





one of the theatres. 
Hungarian Parliament, October 30, a cordon of soldiery 
and police was drawn about the Parliament building to 
prevent interruptions. When the members of the opposi- 
tion approached in a body, under the leadership of Count 
Albert Apponyi, Michael Karolyi and Frank Kossuth, 
they were held back at the point of the bayonet. Only 
the Government party, consequently, assisted at the meet- 
ing, in which Count Tisza strove in a long speech to 
justify his action. At his return from the session he 
was hooted by the crowds in the street. Stones were 
hurled at him, and he was finally obliged to seek refuge 
in the entrance of a house until the police arrived to 


escort him to his home. 


Turkey.—On October 29 the Bulgars had succeeded 
in getting between Adrianople and Constantinople and 
were within one hundred miles of the latter place. The 
Servians also were victorious, and the Montenegrins 
were hammering away at Scutari. On the following day 
the town of Lule-Burgas was captured; Adrianople was 
completely surrounded, and sorties made from the city 
failed completely. Besides bombarding Adrianople the 
Bulgars were pushing on to capture Rodosto, which is 
on the Sea of Marmora, eighty miles from Constanti- 
nople, and south of the railroad leading to the capital. 
On October 31 the news came of the capture of !.ule- 
Burgas, which is north of the same line. Both places are 
situated between Adrianople and Constantinople. Mean- 
time, all the forts of Adrianople except the citadel] had 
been taken. Nazim Pasha, the Turkish Minister of 
War and Commander-in-Chief in Thrace, whose army 
of 200,000 men went down to defeat at Lule-Burgas, has 
been either killed or made prisoner———The main body 
of the Greek army is marching on Salonika, and its fleet, 
on its way to the city, took possession of two Turkish 
islands. The Montenegrins have entered Ipek, the ancient 
seat of the Servian Patriarchs. The army was welcomed 
by the Servian inhabitants. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Old Friars of the Philippines 


In describing the work of the Catholic Church in the 
Philippine Islands it is my purpose to quote largely from 
men who have seriously studied this question, and lest 
there may arise a suspicion of party-coloring, I shall, with 
one sole exception, Legaspi, select only from those authors 
who are not Catholics. 

“The Spanish administration in the Philippines,” says 
Sawyer, an Englishman, resident in the Islands for four- 
teen years, “has been painted in the darkest tints and 
unsparingly condemned. It has been almost an 
axiom with some writers that no advance was made or 
could be made under Spanish rule. As regards 
the religious Orders, that have played so important a 
part, scarcely a word has been said in their favor. . . . 
But they have brought the Philippines a long way on the 
path of civilization. Let us be just: what 
British, French or Dutch colony, populated by natives, 
can compare with the Philippines as they were till 1895?” 

The Hon. Henry E. J. Stanley, in his Preface to De 
Morga’s “Philippine Islands, (London, 1868) tells us 
that, “that colony, judging it from the result, must be 
considered as more successful than any belonging to any 
European country, and may be claimed as a triumph for 
Philip the Prudent, and the measures he initiated. “The 
great point,” he continues, “in which Manila has been a 
success, is the fact that the original inhabitants have not 
disappeared, and that they have been civilized and brought 
into a closer union with the dominant race than is to be 
found elsewhere in similar circumstances. The inhabit- 
ants of the Philippines previous to the Spanish settlement 
were not like the inhabitants of the great Indian Penin- 
sula, people with a civilization as old as that of their 
conquerors. Excepting that they possessed the art of 
writing, and an alphabet of their own, they do not appear 
to have differed in any way from the Dyaks of Borneo.” 

Before the arrival of the Spaniards the religion of 
the Islands was similar to that of the majority of the 
Chinese, Japanese and Malayans. They were worshipers 
of the souls of their ancestors, of the sun, the moon, the 
stars, plants, birds and animals. The souls of the dead 
were supposed to feed on rice and tuba (a native liquor), 
and food was placed at the graves of the dead, a custom 
which still survives among some of the uncivilized tribes 
of Mindanao. 

The ministers of religion were priestesses—crafty and 
diabolical old women, who offered sacrifices of animals, 
and even of human beings. Sacrifices of animals still 


occur among the tribes; and accounts of recent human 


sacrifice will be found in the reports of the Philippine 
Commission. The superstitions of the Filipino were 


numerous. In Supreme Court Case No. 5381, there is 


in the prison where I am chaplain. before starting to 
murder a man, a couple of years ago, they killed some 
chickens and examined their entrails to discover if the 
time was favorable for the slaying of a man. The hoot- 
ing of owls, the hissing of lizards, and the sight of a 
serpent had a supernatural signification. One of the most 
feared of the evil spirits was the asuang, which was sup- 
posed to capture children or lonely travelers. A fuller 
description of these superstitions is given in Delgado, 
“Historia General de las Islas Filipinas” (Manila, 1894), 
bk. III, xvi, xvi:, and in Blumentritt, “Mythological 
Dictionary.” As might be expected from idolatrous 
tribes in a tropical climate, the state of morality was low; 
wives were bought and sold, and children did not hesitate 
to enslave their own parents. It was on material such 
as this that the Spanish missioners had to work. A 
Malay race, in great part Christian, was the result of 
their efforts. 

Legaspi, the real founder of the Spanish colony in the 
Philippines, leaves us this estimate of the Filipinos as 
they were in 1569: “They are a crafty and treacherous 
race ; they are a people extremely vicious, fickle, untruth- 
ful, and full of superstitions. No law binds relative to 
relative, parents to children, or brother to brother; if a 
man in time of need shelters a relative or a brother in his 
house, supports him and provides him with food for a 
few days, he will consider that relative as his slave from 
that time on; they will even sell their own children. 
Piracy and robbery have a natural attraction for them. 
Yet I believe that these natives could be easily subdued 
by good treatment and the display of kindness.” 

The change accomplished by 300 years of missionary 
effort may be judged by the following description written 
by an American ten years before Dewey steamed into 
the bay of Manila: 

“The traveler cannot fail to be impressed by the Fili- 
pino’s openhanded and cheerful hospitality. He will go 
to any amount of trouble and often to no little expense 
in order to accommodate some perfect stranger. Hardly 
less noticeable than the almost universal hospitality are 
the well-regulated homes and the happy family life which 
one soon finds to be the rule. Children are orderly, re- 
spectful and obedient to their parents.” 

Mr. Sawyer tells us that, “The position taken by women 
in a community is often considered as a test of the de- 
of 
standard,” 


eree civilization it has attained. Measured by this 
he says, “the Filipino comes out well, for 
among them the wife exerts great influence in the family 
and the husband rarely completes any important business 
Such a 


a pagan people was not secured without long and patient 


without her concurrence.” transformation in 
labor on the part of the missionaries. 

There were the perils of the long voyage, which often 
occupied an entire year; there were the rigors of a tropi- 
cal climate, the difficult journevs to be made through 
jungle and forest, over streams and torrents, exposed to 





given the testimony of two Igorrotes, whom I later met 


the fury of devastating storms, and often without suffi- 
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cient food or other shelter than might be obtained under 
the spreading branches of the tropical trees. The mis- 
sionaries systematized the languages, of which there is a 
bewildering variety in the Islands, composed gram- 
mars and dictionaries in the native tongue, as well as 
books of instruction. More than three hundred years 
ago they established the first printing press in the Is- 
lands. The first task of the missionary in his evangeliza- 
tion of the native was to establish a school, where ele- 
mentary instruction was imparted. Nor was industrial 
work neglected. The beautiful embroideries on exhibi- 
tion here, made in the public schools of the Islands, are 
fair samples of similar work taught by the Spanish nuns 
to Filipino girls for more than one hundred years. 

Father Sedefio, one of the Jesuit priests who accom- 
panied Bishop Salazar to Manila in 1581, noticing the 
natural aptitude of the natives in imitative work, sent to 
China for instructors in painting and decorating; he in- 
troduced the silk-worm into the Islands, and with the 
aid of a Jesuit lay-brother showed them how to weave 
and to make clothes. It was under the direction of Father 
Sedefio that the first stone house in the Islands was 
erected, the precursor of the splendid churches erected 
by the Filipinos later on. These magnificent temples, to 
be found even in remote parts of the Islands, are stand- 
ing memorials of the living faith of their builders, and are 
the wonder and admiration of the tourist. The ravages 
of storm and earthquake and war have laid a heavy 
hand upon: many of them, but even in their ruin they 
speak eloquently of the piety of the people and the devo- 
tion of their priests. 

The poor and unfortunate were not abandoned; an 
orphan asylum for girls, founded in 1594 in Manila, 
exists to this day. It not only provides for and educates 
tts inmates, but furnishes them with a dowry when they 
go forth to be married. The Hospital of San Juan de 
Dias, in the same city, was established in 1596, for sick 
and needy Filipinos, and to-day it regularly ministers, 
absolutely free of all charge, to 125 destitute and infirm 
natives. The Hospice of San José, founded in 1782, 
situated on an island in the Pasig River, comprises in its 
various departments a foundling asylum, an orphan asy- 
lum for boys, another for girls, a home for aged women, 
an insane asylum for men, another for women, a house 
of correction for boys, another for girls, and a place for 
the care of nursing mothers, who are criminals com- 
mitted by the court. 

[t would take too long to even mention the various 
establishments of charity and of education founded by 
the missionaries, and so [I must restrict myself to the 
following estimate of their labors given by an English 
Protestant : 

“To sum up the religious Orders,” says Sawyer, “they 


were hardy and adventurous pioneers of Christianity, and 


in the evangelization of the Philippines, by persuasion 
and teaching, they did more for Christianity and civiliza- 
tion than any other missionaries of modern times. Of 


t 





undaunted courage, they have ever been to the front 
when calamities threatened their flocks; they have wit- 
nessed and recorded some of the most dreadful con- 
vulsions of nature, volcanic eruptions, earthquakes and 
destructive typhoons. In epidemics of plague and cholera 
they have not been dismayed, nor have they ever in such 
cases abandoned their flocks. When an enemy has at- 
tacked the Islands they have been the first to face the 
shot. Only fervent faith could enable these men to en- 
dure the hardships and overcome the dangers that en- 
compassed them. They have done much for education, 
having founded schools for both sexes, training colleges 
for teachers, the University of St. Thomas, in Manila, 
and other institutions. Hospitals and asylums attest their 
charity. They were formerly, and even lately, the pro- 
tectors of the poor against the rich, and of the native 
against the Spaniard. They have consistently resisted 
the enslavement of the natives. They restrained the con- 
stant inclination of the natives to wander away into the 
woods, and return to primitive savagery by keeping them 
in the towns, or, as they said, ‘Under the bells.’ ” 

This laudatory estimate of the missionaries in the 
’hilippines is repeated by other non-Catholic writers 

During the present transition from a condition of State 
support of Church, to that of complete separation of 
Church and State, there have been, naturally, difficulties 
which are being gradually overcome. Catholic church 
officials, as well as non-Catholic, testify that the Catholt 
Church was'never stronger in the history of the Philip 
pines than it is to-day. The number of bishops has been 
doubled; the places of many Spanish friars have been 
taken by young active priests from the United States 
Ireland, Australia, France, Germany, Belgium and Hol- 
land, all of whom know English well. Some of these 
men have even penetrated to places untouched by the 
Spaniards, where they labor with satisfactory results 
Not a few of them are physicians of the body, as well as 
of the soul, and so work a double good among the pagan 
tribes. New bands of educators, like the American Chris- 
tian Brothers, have opened schools. Nuns, too, have 
come from America and the northern countries of Europe 
In Manila, for instance, in the same convent there are 
three nuns, one of whom is the daughter of an Irish 
member of Parliament, another the daughter of an [ng 
lish Consul, and the third the daughter of an American 
\dmiral. 

\mong other activities, the newly arrived [English 
speaking nuns have founded hospitals in Manila and in 
lloilo, and high-grade academies in these and other towns 
Belgian nuns, in Manila and the Igorotte country, teach 
1,000 children to make the identical, valuable lace for 
which Belgium is famous. This industry, which has been 
also taken up by the public schools, promises to be an 
important one for the Philippines, as the lace enters this 
country duty free, whereas that coming from Europe 
must pay 60 per cent. ad valorem. Since the girls re- 
ceive money for the work they do, we have a condition, 
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rare in other countries, of paying children for going to 
school. 

Besides all this, new seminaries have been opened for 
native clergy; the standard of studies has been raised so 
as to approach the high grade of courses followed in 
Catholic seminaries of the United States. We have, 
moreover, a number of Filipino clerical students in the 
seminaries of Rochester, of Boston, and of New York, 
and some also in Rome. This year a Catholic missionary 
college has been established in New York State, and its 
first graduates will go to the Philippines. 

In conclusion, | have endeavored to show that the 
Spaniards did much to civilize and Christianize the Fili- 
pinos, and accomplished more than did any other nation 
of modern times with its colonies. While the results 
achieved were great, they were not complete, as there are 
still nearly 1,000,000 non-Christians in the Islands; nor 
were they perfect, for this no human work can be. 
Furthermore, it is not reasonable to expect that the same 
high grade of civilization and of Christianity will be 
found in a people, at most only three centuries removed 
from savagery and paganism, as exists among those who 
were civilized and were Christians a thousand years be- 
fore the Philippines were discovered, or the Pilgrim 
Fathers had landed on Plymouth Rock. We Americans 
in the Philippines are justly proud of the immense work 
done by our Government in our far-off possessions during 
the past fourteen years; yet we do not forget that credit 
is due that Spanish nation for, as it were, blazing the 
way and preparing the field for the fervid activity of the 
great Republic of the West. And those of us engaged 
in Church work there to-day remember with gratitude 
the labors of the Spanish missionaries, who bore the bur- 
den of the day and the heat, and then relinquish to us, 
their successors, a field that is white unto the harvest. 

With the magnificent start that has been given us, with 
the freedom of action the Church enjoys under the pro- 
tection of our flag, with the backing and support of 
15,000,000 Catholics in the United States, we are confi- 
dently looking forward to a future, more glorious by far 
than the past, for the Catholic Church in the Philippine 
Islands. Puitie M, FINEGAN, S.J. 


| Address delivered at the thirtieth annual conference of the 
Friends of the Indian and other Dependent Peoples, at Lake 


Was Columbus a Jew? 


in a ten cent pamphlet Mr. Chase Roys of Washing- 
ton, D. C., discusses the question: “Was Columbus a 
Jew?” He is satisfied that the great explorer did not 

long to the chosen people,—Professor Hyland Clark, 
also of Washington, D. C., to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

Most people will agree with Mr. Roys, though they 
would scarcely adopt his method of proving his thesis. 
He rejects the suggestion that Columbus concealed his 








Jewish faith through fear of the Inquisition, and shows 
that in every way he manifested his Catholicism. Thus his 
purpose in discovering the New World was to organize 
a new Crusade to recover the Holy Land. That would 
scarcely be a Jewish procedure. Nor is it likely that his 
project was merely a scheme to delude the Pope, ‘““who 
was a very ignorant and superstitious individual.” Again 
he tells us that he could not have been a Jew because 
when he landed on the Western Hemisphere “he cele- 
brated Mass,” and later on “bound himself to perform a 
solemn Mass,” and to carry out what Mr. Roys describes 
as “some other right of penitence and thanksgiving at 
his favorite shrine.” ‘Columbus also provided in his 
will for his brother Diego to become a Roman Catholic 
priest.” Finally, “all the brutalities practiced upon the 
harmless, innocent and benevolent natives of the New 
World by Columbus and his Spanish countrymen were 
in strict accord with the doctrine of his Church—as 
taught then and now—that non-Christians, heretics and 
apostates have no rights, either civil or spiritual. It 1s 
taught by St. Thomas Aquinas, and approved by all the 
Popes since his time, that heretics should be put to death, 
and this is taught in the Roman Catholic University of 
Washington, D. C., and therefore according to Columbus, 
it was right to destroy all the native inhabitants of the 
New World, and the fact that Columbus and his fellow 
Spaniards did destroy them shows that they acted in 
accord with the doctrine of that Church: in short, that 
Columbus was a Roman Catholic.” By the same token 
the Puritans of New England would be devout Roman 
Catholics ; they left none of the natives alive. It happens 
that the Indians were not “heretics or apostates”; nor 
did St. Thomas or the Popes or the Catholic University 
of Washington ever teach such doctrines. Indeed, it was 
only because of Roman Catholic doctrines that the native 
races were preserved in the Spanish colonies and chiefly 
through the instrumentality of the terrible Inquisition. 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Roys is only writing in a face- 
tious vein. Thus, for instance, he tells us that ‘‘Moham- 
medans and Jews mingle together quite friendly in the 
Orient to-day.” This is like the old lady who heard a 
concert and declared that it was “heavenly rendered.” He 
is humorous also when he tells us that “Henry VII ruled 
ever Protestant England,” and that:“‘Columbus never saw 
the coast line of North America,” and “that he went on 
a pilgrimage bearing a waxed taper of five pounds 
weight,’ and he is quite against the “Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia,” which gives the Jews the whole credit of dis- 
covering America by financing the expedition. 

The purpose of the pamphlet is to warn the Knights of 
Columbus not to imagine that “the continent should be- 
long to the Roman Catholic hierarchy because its dis- 
coverer was a Catholic.” 

If there were such a thing as a Literary Inquisition, 
Mr. Roys would surely be put on the rack or have the 
thumb-screws applied for his heresies against the English 
language and his apostasy from the proprieties. 
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A Pessimistic Humorist* 


When a new “life” appears thoughtful men are eager to 
learn its subject’s beliefs or opinions regarding God, the 
soul, the Church, and. the hereafter, for no matter what 
his rank or calling may be, the nature of a man’s convic- 
tions on these matters throws more light on his character 
than can be gained from studying his political proclivities 
or literary predilections; his answer to the momentous 
questions, “How came I here? For what end? Whither 
am I going? Who is to guide me? ” gives a clearer 
knowledge of the real man’s springs of action than do 
his views, for example, on international copyright, mon- 
archical government or typesetting machines. There 
would seem, perhaps, to be little in the biography of a 
humorist like Samuel L. Clemens that would furnish 
answers to those important questions, but in fact there 
is considerable. 

That professional wits are often melancholy men and 
that humorists are prone to be coarse and irreverent are 
commonplaces. Mark Twain is a case in point. For his 
recently published life is flavored with pessimism, and 
many of his writings, as is well known, are full of scof- 
fing and vulgarity. This, however, should surprise no- 
body. For Mark Twain received apparently but little re- 
ligious training in his boyhood, while the vagabond life he 
led in his youth, as pilot, printer and miner, was not 
of course calculated either to refine his tastes or to 
strengthen whatever hold on revealed truth the vague 
Protestantism of his parents had given him. At the time 
of his marriage, when thirty-five, Clemens had not 
“formulated,” attests his biographer, “any particular doc- 
trine of his own. His natural kindness of heart and 
especially his love for his wife inclined him toward the 
teachings and customs of her Christian faith, unorthodox 
but sincere, as Christianity in the Langdon family was 
likely to be.” He had long ceased to believe, however, 
that the Bible was the word of God and the “guide to 
spiritual salvation.” Indeed, the publication of “Innocents 
Abroad,” in 1869, made it plain that its author’s reflec- 
tions on what he saw during his journey through France, 
Italy and the Holy Land were those of a flippant scoffer 
at Revelation and of a violent hater of the Church. “I 
have been educated,” he honestly owns, “to enmity toward 
everything that is Catholic, and sometimes in consequence 
of this I find it much easier to discover Catholic faults 
than Catholic merits.” 

This attitude toward Catholicism is most marked in 
his “Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court,” a 
widely read book that gave fresh currency to the foul 
slanders that have ever been the favorite weapons of 
anti-Catholic bigotry. Taking selected “facts” from 
‘setting’ from Mallory, Clemens shows 


Lecky and a 
*Mark Twain, a Biography. The Personal and Literary Life 
of Samuel Langhorne Clemens, by Albert Bigelow Paine. Three 
volumes. New York, Harper & Brothers. 





how “that awful power, the Roman Catholic Church, had 
in two or three centuries converted a nation of men to 
a nation of worms.” Abominable pictures, largely monks 
and churchmen of the Protestant tradition, which were 
drawn by Beard, enriched the book, in its author’s opin- 
ion, with “grace, dignity, poetry, spirit, imagination,” and 
Mr. Howells, the critic lost in the friend, assured Mark 
Twain that the work was “glorious,’ “noble,” and 
“titanic.” 

“The idle and unbecoming applications of sentences 
taken from Holy Scripture,” said Dr. Johnson, “is a 
mode of merriment which a good man dreads for its 
profanity and a witty man disdains for its easiness and 
vulgarity.” 

But Clemens neither dreaded nor disdained even to 
heap ridicule on the Bible, and to attack in his vulgar, 
shallow fashion, the faith of his readers and undermine 
their belief in Revelation. Largely through his influence 
his own wife “ceased to believe in the orthodox Bible God 
who exercised a personal supervision over every human 
soul,” though “the thought that he had ‘destroyed her 
illusion,” as Mr. Clemens’ biographer terms it, “without 
affording a compensating solace, was one that would come 
back to him now and then all his days,” as well it might. 
But we read of no regrets for harm done others, 

As for Mark Twain’s positive religious belief, he held, 
according to a profession of faith drawn up in the 
eighties, that there is a God who created the universe, 
but who had never sent a message to man by anybody. 
He did not believe in a special providence and was 
“wholly indifferent” as to whether there is a hereafter or 
not. The dogma of eternal punishment he rejected 
utterly, and as he had received no moral laws from 
Heaven, he could not injure God by breaking them, etc., 
etc. Mr. Clemens’ “philosophies, after all,” as his biog- 
rapher airily observes, “were too deep and too wide for 
creeds and doctrines.” The phrase is familiar nowadays. 
But Mark Twain’s experience was probably this: Like 
many Americans of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, this clever and imaginative journalist, with no 
education beyond that afforded by a little country school 
in Missouri, became an omnivorous reader, then, dazzled 
by the scientific discoveries and theories of the English 
agnostics, rose in revolt against the cruel tenets of 
Calvinism, and become a mere Deist. 

It is a remarkable fact that once an American has 
attained distinction of any kind, his fellow countrymen 
will listen with respect to his opinion on matters quite 
beyond his competency to discuss. So an inventor’s ideas 
on immortality or a criminal lawyer’s on the existence of 
hell are read with the same eager interest as were this 
humorist’s views on the Catholic Church or on Biblical 
inspiration. Moreover, the public had made an idol of 


Mark Twain, and however indelicate or irreverent his. 


jests, the laugh would always follow. He could select as 
the object of his pleasant wit, for instance, the popular 
Protestant conception of Heaven and secure a good sale 
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for a book which, had another written it, would be voted 
as dull as it is profane. 

So, being sure of many readers, Mark Twain was in- 
cessantly turning out “copy,” for, as much of his work 
clearly shows, it cost him little effort to write, and he was 
singularly incapable of distinguishing his better from his 
inferior work. The world, however, would have had 
from his pen much more that was coarse or blasphemous 
were it not for the restraining influence of his wife and 
some judicious friends. These unpublished manuscripts, 
Mr. Paine tells us, are quite numerous, and he places in 
an appendix a few choice specimens of them to show 
what we may expect, if Mr. Clemens’ literary executors 
should cease to be prudent. 

As for the biographer Mr. Clemens chose, he has 
proved a diligent and sympathetic one. “He had been 
my literary idol from childhood,” writes Mr. Paine. “No 
other being to me had meant quite what Mark Twain had 
meant in literature, in life, in the ineffable something 
which means more than either, which we call ‘inspira- 
tion’ for lack of a truer word.” ‘This confession explains 
but scarcely excuses the extraordinary size of Mr. Paine’s 
work. Sixteen hundred and eighty-four closely printed 
pages literally speak volumes for the author's interest in 
his subject, but likewise betray his unfamiliarity with 
the art of compression and discrimination. The men who 
deserve a three-volume biography are few, and Samuel 
I.. Clemens is hardly one of them. 

The world would doubtless call Mark Twain’s career, 
on the whole, most successful. His books and lectures 
brought him great renown and wealth, he was loved and 
admired by a wide circle of friends, many of them the 
Yet the 


Financial 


most prominent men and women of the day. 
dominant note of his life is not joyful, but sad. 
failures reduced him almost to beggary, and he survived 
nearly all of those he loved best. Moreover, though a 
humorist, his mind was really of a sombre cast. The man 
who is not a pessimist he considered a fool. “I never 
greatly envied any one but the dead,” he once wrote, and 
again, “A Merry Christmas to you all; and would to 
God I could have one myself before I die.” ‘All that I 
care to know is that a man is a human being, that is 
enough for me. He can’t be any worse”; “Why can’t a 
aman die when he has had his tragedy? I ought to have 
died long ago”; “I have been thinking it all out,” he re- 
marked after his wife’s death, “if I live two years more 
[ will put an end to it all.” “These are not the utterances 
only of a temporary depression ; but they are the expres- 
sion of a permanent underlying sadness—a rancor, al- 
most against fate—which, through all his riotings and 
fooleries and spasms of happiness was as ever present as 
the lining to a cloud or the obverse to a medal.” Having 
no faith in Christ or in Revelation to support him in his 
trials, bereavements and business reverses, it is not sur- 
prising that he fell a prey to pessimism and died with 
little hope of life eternal. 

Yet he was a loving father, a faithful friend and a 





lavish giver. Sham, oppression and pretence he hated 
and attacked wherever he saw, or imagined that he saw 
them. “He adored young maidenhood always, and 
nobility of character, and he was always the champion 
of the weak.’ His hostility to the Church was chiefly 
due to ignorance of her true character, one of his last 
books was an exposure of Eddyism, and his best work 
by far is his beautiful “Recollections of Joan of Are.” 
Catholics can forgive the author of that book a great 
deal. He himself realized its worth. “On his seventy- 
third birthday, when all of his important books were far 
behind him, and he could judge them without prejudice, 
he wrote as his final verdict:. ‘I like the “Joan of Arc” 
best of all my books; and it is the best; I know it per- 
furnished me seven times 
the pleasure afforded me by any of the others: 


fectly well. And besides, it 


twelve 
years of preparation and two of writing. 
needed no preparation and got none.’ ’ 


The others 
Let us hope that 
the sainted Maid whose cause Mark Twain so generously 
defended won for her champion, as he died, the grace of 


contrition. WALTER DwIGHrT, S.J. 


‘‘Compulsory Work’’ in Germany 


In the Common Cause for August, Mr. H. S. Ran- 
dolph makes a strong plea for the passage and enforce- 
ment of a law “making work compulsory upon all who, 
being able to work, have no visible means of support.” 
(Cf. America, Vol. VII, No. 10, p. 447.) 

In view of the urgency of the question of unemploy- 
ment, this proposal deserves careful consideration. The 
question of the competency of the State to legislate in 
this matter would have to be settled first. A law giving 
the State the right to compel the wilfully idle to work for 
the bread they eat, however effective it might be in cut- 
ting down the expenses of the bureaus of public charity, 
could be easily abused. Even the laws forbidding beg- 
ging are looked upon by not a few as an unwarranted 
interference with personal liberty. 

In the Ages of Faith the care of the poor was mainly 
in the hands of the Church, whom God had appointed 
to be the Mother of the poor. Things are different now. 
The State has usurped this most beautiful province of 
the Church. It boasts that it lets none of its subjects 
perish with hunger. An idle boast, as everyone knows 
who is even superficially conversant with conditions in 
our large cities. If private benevolence did not rally to 
the support of public charity, death by starvation would 
be a daily occurrence in spite of poor laws and poor law 
boards and poor-houses, Besides, public charity can be 
as easily abused as private charity. How many prefer to 
go on the parish to earning a decent living by the work of 
their hands? How many more burden the public relief 
fund with the maintenance of their wives and children? 

During the last half century various attempts have 
been made in Germany to put a stop to these abuses of 
public charity. In some of the German States, previous 
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to 1870, the Poor Law Boards were empowered to com- 
pel the idlers who sponged upon the public for their own 
or their families’ maintenance to do work of some kind 
or other inside or outside of the Work-House. An Im- 
perial Law of 1870 abolished compulsory labor and the 
tribe of parasites increased from day to day, especially as 
the paragraphs of the Penal Code against aversion to 
work and criminal neglect of the duty of maintenance 
are couched in such ambiguous terms that they are of 
little practical value. Hence demands for the introduc- 
tion of obligatory labor into the system of the poor laws 
were made on all sides. 

A resolution to this effect was adopted at a meeting of 
the “German Society for the Care of the Poor,” held in 
Munich, September 1909, submitted to the 
Bundesrath, the Reichstag and the Legislatures of the 
various States. Wiirttemberg, Oldenburg, 
Alsace-Lorraine Hamburg were the first to take 
action in the matter. Prussia has now followed their 
example. The new law, which received the royal signa- 
ture on July 23 and came into operation on October 1, 
An analysis of the first 


23, and 
Saxony, 


and 


contains only four articles. 
article will give the reader some idea of the manner in 
which those afflicted with chronic dislike of work will in 
future be dealt with in Prussia: 

1. Every able-bodied man who receives relief from the 
public charity fund, either for himself or (with or with- 
out his consent) for his wife or children under sixteen 
years of age can, at the instance of the community 
charged with his support, be placed in a public work- 
house or in a private institution approved by the State, 
where he shall be obliged to do the work assigned to him 
to the best of his ability. 

2. No one can be sentenced to compulsory labor if his 
need of public support is only temporary, if he is unable 
to work, or if he does his best to provide for his family. 

3. Instead of being sent to a work-house, a person 
able but unwilling to work may, if it be judged advisable, 
be sent to a reformatory or a sanatorium. 

1. If the person to be committed contests the decision 
of the committee appointed to act in the case, he has the 
right to appeal to the Gubernatorial District Commis- 
sioners (Bezirksausschuss),whose verdict is final. 

5. The responsible Poor Law Board must order the 
discharge from the work-house as soon as the legal con- 
ditions for the commitment cease to exist. 

6. After the lapse of thrée months the person com- 
mitted can make application for leave of absence in order 
to show that the reasons for which he was committed no 
longer obtain. After a year’s detention he must be given 
leave of absence, even if he does not apply for it. If he 
remains a burden on the public during his period of 
leave, his recommitment can be ordered at any time, un- 
less he has already served a year’s term, in which case a 
respite of three months must be allowed to him. If his 
recommittal is not ordered before his leave of absence 
expires, he is regarded as definitely dicharged. 











7. The earnings of the person committed are used in 
the first place to cover the expenses of his commitment. 
The surplus goes to his wife and children or those de- 
pendent on him for subsistance during the time of his 
detention. Whatever remains after these expenses have 
been deducted is handed over to him on his discharge. 

With the exception of the organs of the Radicals and 
of the Socialists, the German press has extended a more 
or less hearty welcome to the new law. Of course time 
alone will show how far the question of unemployment 
will be solved by it. -.\t all events it is absurd to call it, 
with the Socialists, “an exceptional law against the poor- 
est of the poor.” No Socialist theorizer has as yet told 
us what will be done with the lazy-bones, the loafer and 
the time-killer in the Socialistic Commonwealth. The 
Radicals condemn the new law in the name of personal 
liberty. The reader can judge for himself whether ample 
provision is not made for safeguarding the personal 


liberty of the “innocent” or honest poor, 


Irom what has been said it will be seen that Mr. 
Randolph's proposed law goes further than the one 
passed by the Prussian Legislature. Mr. Randolph 


wishes to make compulsory upon all who, being able to 
work, have no visible means of support; the Prussian law 
compels only such to work as receive relief for themselves 
or for those dependent on them from the public funds, 
those not coming under this category being dealt with, as 
far as possible, by the laws against vagrancy and profes- 


sional beggary. GEORGE METLAKE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From the Balkan Battlefields 


3ELGRADE, Oct. 18. 
Yesterday evening the Servian Government took the final 
step, so ardently awaited during the past eight days, so 
eagerly desired and implored by millions of Christians 
for the last eleven years. War was declared on the Turk, 
spoliator of peaceful homes, plunderer of the toiling poor, 
contemner of Christian civilization. Every chance had 
been given him to fall into line with even the most back- 
ward administrative factors in Europe. His latest feat in 
the calming process was the mutilation of two Servian 
orthodox priests, whom he sent, noseless and earless, to 
tell their flocks what they had to expect who rebelled 
against their Moslem lord. The Slav populations of 
Macedonia, Old Servia, Novi-Bazar were well nigh weary 
of extending hands of supplication to their more fortu- 
nate brethren in the North, when the Balkan States at 
last decided to come to their assistance by means of the 
sole argument comprehended by the Turk—the sword. 
Systematic deception, cynical prevarication ‘and postpone- 
ment mark the path of reform laid down for Turkey by 
the Treaty of Berlin. Sad to remember, nothing stood 
more in the way of execution of these reforms than the 
jealousy and ambition of the tutorial Powers, who sac- 
rificed the fate of millions to their own schemes of ag- 
grandizement. 
Turkey and the Powers have gone hand in hand to 
render the provisions of the Berlin Treaty ineffective. 
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What mattered to england, Russia or Germany that vil- 
lages were pillaged, human beings massacred, temples of 
God profaned and razed to the ground, so long as the 
coveted lands were as yet unallotted to a rival? So the 
chaos in Macedonia went from bad to worse. Each 
Power lived in hope to circumvent the other, to seize the 
heritage of the Sick Man, to swell its own possessions. 

Now the spirit of the crushed has revived; a new 
Power has arisen to affright a pitiless, selfish Europe; 
the United Christian Slavs of the East are taking their 
fate in their own hands, regardless of menaces, resolved 
to stake all on a mighty bid for freedom. In Servia the 
mobilization was carried out with enthusiasm. Only 
seventeen of 80,000 conscripts failed to answer the sum- 
mons to the banner. I have spoken with men of various 
trades and professions and found all of the same mind: 
it was time to move; enslaved brethren had waited too 
long. There were authors, musicians, carpenters, mer- 
chants, lawyers, masons, common laborers—in uniform, 
ready for the field. Two months’ annual obligatory train- 
ing has given, indeed, a satisfactory result. This is a 
young nation, martial as yet, and willing. 

In Montenegro the commencement of hostilities was 
an imposing scene. The king and his sons took leave of 
the Queen and the Princesses in the public square. Queen 
Milena kissed her three sons, Danilo (Crown Prince), 
Mirko and Peter, on the forehead, blessed them with the 
Sign of the Cross, and saw them depart without shedding 
a tear. On the morning of the first day of battle the 
veteran King Nikola rode out to the frontier post of 
Goritsa, whence he saw clearly as far as the Turkish fort 
of Detchitch over the wide stretch of Servian hills and 
plains still under the oppressor’s yoke: At 8 o'clock in 
the morning of October 10, Prince Peter fired the first 
cannon shot. His father, standing near, lifted his cap, 
made the Sign of the Cross, and all the troops did like- 
wise. The national hymn of the Montenegrin Serbs was 
then entoned and at its close the firing was resumed and 
continued vigorously. Prince Peter’s shot had struck an 
outlying. part of the Planinitsa entrenchments, and when 
the smoke cleared away it was easy to distinguish figures 
running to and fro near the Turkish batteries. Their re- 
ply was slow and ineffectual. rhe Montenegrin fire, 
steadily kept up, at last threw down the main ramparts 
of Planinitsa, and the Turks took to flight. Rogana, to 
the south, was next attacked and at 2 p. mM. the Monte- 
negrin troops passed on to Turkish territory. At 3 they 
were before Belo Polia, which they stormed and kept. 
Next day at 9 a. M. the important fort of Detchitch was 
m their hands. 

In a paroxysm of joy the people rushed to greet their 
deliverers. The Turkish flag was thrown down and 
trampled under foot. Hastily improvised crosses, mostly 
of sticks and branches, but also of rusty sabres, were 
hoisted on the houses, and troops and citizens embraced 
as beseemed brethren of the same race and kin. The 
garrison was treated with kindness. Colonel Salich- 
F-ddin has since declared to a press representative that 
from the moment of surrender he was treated not only 
as an honored guest, but as a brother by Prince Danilo 
and his staff. On the march of the Christian troops 
down to Scutari several villages hung out the white flag. 
The Malissoris and other lesser Catholic tribes hastened 
to join the Montenegrins. The siege of Scutari cannot, 
in reason, be expected to finish as briefly and with as 
little loss to the attacking force as that of Beran or 
Detchitch. Scutari is strongly fortified and also protected 
hv a marsh such as often forms a natural defence around 





Turkish cities. The Catholic Bishop of Scutari, Mon- 
signor Sereggi, whose magnanimous and conciliatory atti- 
tude towards the Mahommedan population has made him 
revered by Turk and Christian alike, will probably have 
the principal réle as intermediary when the moment of 
parley arises. 

It is to be hoped that the armies of Greece, Servia and 
Bulgaria will acquit themselves as well as that of the 
heroic little kingdom of Montenegro, first in the field. 
Montenegro's army consists of a national militia includ- 
ing all the male population between 18 and 45 years of age. 
It should naturally operate in the Sanjak, or Province of 
Novi-Bazar, a land as distinctly Serb as Servia or Mon- 
tenegro itself. But the Sanjak is coveted by Austria, 
who has shown more than once that she prefers to see 
it in Turkish hands, a safe barrier between the two Serb 
free states of Servia and Montenegro, than subject to 
either. If the Christian troops suffer a reverse in the 
Sanjak, Austria will be enabled to play her old game of 
stepping in to protect the Christian population, occupying 
the province and finally annexing it, as she has already 
done with Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Although the Powers have agreed that the war should 
be localized, it is, unfortunately, a well-known fact that 
defeat of the Christian troops would be welcome as an 
excuse for interference and subsequent spoliation by 
means of conventions drawn up by diplomats. Not on 
the battlefield, but at the council tables of those who draw 
no sword and run no risk were decided the boundaries of 
the champion states of Christendom: Servia, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Montenegro, during the last century. Formerly 
their deliverance, and now their development and union 
in a strong Balkan confederation would seem to be the 
bugbear of European statesmen. The new allied Power, 
stretching from the Black Sea to the Afgean, would bar 
(serman expansion to the south, but it would also curtail 
Russian preponderance in the southeast. Turn where 
one will, to France, England, Italy, no help is forthcom- 
ing to the Balkan States but from God and themselves. 
They are facing an implacable, merciless foe who can 
draw on endless Asiatic hordes to supplement his losses. 
Nominally Christian States are watching the unequal 
struggle and belauding their own policy of non-interven- 
tion! ’ 

Some vapid fools who know as much of Turkey as of 
Saturn or the moon wax pathetic over the “noble lion 
brought to bay,” in danger of losing what he seized by 
force of arms and held by terrorism! Others point out 
that the Christian States of the Balkans are unworthy 
representatives of the Cross. As if any existing Euro- 
pean State, even Belgium itself, were without a flaw! 

Let us not forget that these nations have saved West- 
ern Europe from Turkish encroachment, and that by all 
principles of justice and fair play they should have our 
svmpathy, good wishes, and our prayers. 

ELIZABETH CHRISTICH. 


The Miracle of St. Januarius 


NaPLes, September 10, 1912. 

To-day for the fourth time during my two years’ so- 
journ in Naples I have seen the famous miracle of St. 
Januarius. In fact I have just returned from the Cathe- 
dral, and now, while the events are fresh in my memory 
and while my soul is still stirred with emotions of awe, 
I shall try to accurately describe everything just as it 
took place. 
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When I arrived in the sacristy this morning, at about 
8.30 o'clock, there were already waiting some hundred 
persons who, like myself, had anxiously come in advance 
to witness at close range the wonderful sight, Precisely 
at 9 o’clock, from another adjoining sacristy, came five 
or six monsignori and as many assisting ministers wear- 
ing white surplices, and the venerable Canon who was to 
hold the vial of blood during the miracle and show it to 
the people. He had a richly gold-embroidered red stole. 
No sooner did they move towards the entrance to the 
chapel than everybody waiting rushed to accompany them. 
As soon as we arrived on the altar I felt deeply grateful 
that I had come early and through the sacristy, for the 
spacious chapel was already thronged to its utmost ca- 
pacity with about 2,000 persons, a larger number than I 
had seen on any previous occasion. 

This Chapel of St. Januarius where the miracle takes 
place leads off from the right side of the mammoth Gothic 
Cathedral. It is considered to be the richest chapel per- 
haps in the world—a gem of artistic beauty—loaded with 
gifts of silver lamps, candelabra, altars, statuary, chalices, 
etc., the gifts of kings, princes and wealthy personages 
of all nations from the time of its erection as a votive 
offering after the plague in 1526 down to the present day. 
Indeed, so rich is it in these gifts that it is commonly 
called Cappella del Tesoro (The Chapel of Treasures). 

The blood is most carefully preserved in a glass bottle 
globular in shape and holding about a wine-glass and a 
half. I have seen this bottle brim full of the blood and 
at other times only about half full. For this is one of 
the most remarkable features of the miracle, that the 
blood not only changes from the solid to the liquid state 
of itself, but also that, before the eyes of the spectators, 
it changes its color, its volume and even its mass. Re- 
peated weighings have shown conclusively that the weight 
varies considerably before and after, so that really it is 
not so much the same liquid changing its color, state of 
density and volume as it is a veritable decrease and in- 
crease of the blood taking place. And this with the blood 
hermetically sealed. In fact, for more than a century 
the seal has never been broken. ‘So tightly corked and 
enclosed in the second surrounding hoop-shaped reliquary 
is the blood-vial that it would be impossible for human 
hands to remove the stopper without breaking the two 
outer plates of glass. When not actually before the gaze 
of the multitudes this doubly sealed relic is kept in a 
strong, metal safe, built firmly in the wall behind the 
superb main altar. In this same safe is contained the 
life-size silver bust of St. Januarius with the skull of the 
martyr within. Its heavy silver doors are locked with 
four great keys, two of which are in the custody of the 
Archbishop of Naples and two in that of the Mayor of 
the city. From all this it follows that it is absurd to 
believe that there is any tampering with the blood—for 
genuine blood it has proven to be. Among other tests for 
genuine blood, it has been demonstrated and pronounced 
unquestionably to be such by the well-known spectro- 
scope analysis of Professor Sperindeo and Professor 
Raffael Januario of the University of Naples with others, 
on the evening of September 26, 1902. 

Having arrived at the main altar the clergy say a few 
prayers and then retire with lighted candles to the de- 
pository, where the different representatives are in wait- 
ing with their respective keys to unlock the great silver 
doors. The faces of these doors, once beautifully en- 
graved, have been worn smooth by the kisses of the mil- 
lions of devout pilgrims who have come hither during the 
past centuries. 





First the martyr’s skull in the silver bust is carried to 
the front of the altar and deposited on the gospel side ; im- 
mediately after this the blood is brought forth by the 
aged Canon. At this moment the sanctuary gates are 
thrown open and as the people press on and fill every inch 
of space I take my stand with other fortunate ones on the 
very top step of the altar. Now as the blood is held up 
before the people I gaze closely at it, for now it is only 
about one foot distant from my eyes. It occupies about 
half the globular bottle and when turned upside down 
remains perfectly fixed. So that one of the assisting 
ministers declares the absolute truth when he says aloud, 
after scrutinizing it, “E dura” (it is hard). Of this 
fact I am absolutely certain, At five minutes past nine 
by my watch, the blood showed no more sign of being 
liquid than so much cold, hard, dark-red sealing wax. 
From now on till the liquefaction this solid blood is held 
up in full view of the two thousand spectators. As I 
said, there is no ceremony, no services, no manipulation 
of any kind The whole affair from start to finish is 
done with the utmost simplicity, but reverence. No one 
touches the relic except the aged prelate, who holds it 
up in his feeble hands and from time to time turns it 
upside down to observe the first signs of the prodigy. 

I should have mentioned that the liquefaction com- 
mences on the first Saturday evening in May, in the 
Church of Santa Chiara, after which the blood is con- 
veyed with solemn procession through the streets of 
Naples to the Cathedral, where the miracle is generally 
repeated during the seven following days. The second 
commences in the Cathedral on September 19th, the feast 
of St. Januarius, and generally continues again during 
the octave. I say generally, because some days it does 
not change at all, which is regarded as an evil omen. 
The records show that the time required to wait for the 
miracle varies from two minutes all the way to eight 
hours. Scientists have also recorded the temperature 
on a vast number of these occasions and have demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that the liquefaction takes place 
not in keeping with the greater or lesser amount of sur- 
rounding heat, but entirely independent of, atid often 
contrary to, the corresponding variations. Thus, for in- 
stance, on the four days I have witnessed the marvel it 
took less time to change when the weather was cool. 
Yesterday, the Feast of St. Januarius, I waited two hours 
and then had to leave without seeing the miracle. The 
chapel was literally jammed with people, the heat of the 
day was sweltering. The liquefaction did take place, 
but only after three hours and twenty-eight minutes. 
To-day, although very much cooler, we had to wait only 
seventeen minutes. As the time goes on, the people be- 
come more anxious, the prayers are redoubled. At the 
first notice of the liquefaction a hush falls upon the 
throng, the bystanders press more closely and strain their 
eyes to see the transformation. The fortunate ones, like 
myself, at close range can plainly see the color of the 
blood growing more lively, the inclination of its surface 
changing when the phial is ever so slightly tilted, and in 
a few seconds the complete liquefaction takes place. At 
this juncture, when there is no longer the least doubt 
about the verification of the miracle, one of the assisting 
ministers waves a white handkerchief to the choir loft, a 
thrill of joy is felt through the congregation, coun- 
tenances change their expressions of anxiety into that of 
satisfaction, heartfelt sighs of Deo Gratias! (Thanks be 
to God!) are heard on all sides, the great organ sends 
forth a glad peal and a thousand voices join in the grate- 
ful Te Deum. Outside the church bells of all the 
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churches are rung, cannons are fired and the whistles of 
steamers and factories are sounded. 

It is an awe-inspiring scene. Each time I behold it I 
am more deeply impressed, as the realization of what 
actually takes place grows fuller on me. For here is 
genuine human blood—demonstrated scientifically to be 
such by eminent chemists of the University of Naples— 
real blood preserved without any artificial means, accord- 
ing to undeniable testimony for nearly 1,600 years—here 
and now, after this lapse of time, changing its state, of 
itself, from solid to liquid before our very eyes. Does 
this not seem prodigious? And yet, this is the simple, 
plain truth, and I can as easily doubt about the reliability 
of my senses as doubt about the reality of this marvelous 
phenomenon. 

I was among the first this morning to be allowed to kiss 
the precious relic, and as the venerable priest approached 
it to my lips, I was reassured by my scrutiny that the 
former red mass within the sealed glass phial had in a 
few minutes, without the application of heat, pressure, 
friction, electricity or any other external means become 
completely liquefied, and indeed so naturally and per- 
fectly as to color and consistency that no human blood 
drawn freshly from a pulsating artery could appear more 
lively. You may be sure that I saluted this relic of 
Christ’s noble martyr with deepest reverence while my 
fervent prayers were raised to God for this incredulous 
generation. May this glorious Saint intercede for the 
world, and especially for our beloved America! 

One frequently hears that “the age for miracles has 
passed away.” Now if this is not a miracle, what is one? 
Several laws of nature are here suspended. The fact that 
the blood remains so many centuries incorrupt, that it 
of itself liquefies in no fixed time, and under entirely 
different circumstances, that it changes its color, volume 
and even mass. The last mentioned is perhaps the 
greatest of the wonders. 

Interesting as it would prove, present space would not 
permit us to enter into a scientific investigation of these 
phenomena, Many of the most noted scientists of Eu- 
rope have studied the miracle of St. Januarius and have 
declared their utter inability to explain humanly its causes. 
The interested reader may consult with profit, among 
many other books on the subject, the short but thorough 
investigations and proofs of Rev. Paolo Silver, S.J., re- 
cently published by the Civilta Cattolica, Via Ripetta 246, 
Rome. Geo. G, Fox, S.J. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 


THe CHURCH IN THE BALKANS. 

It is not without interest for us to know the status of 
the Catholic Church in the Balkans, now that all eyes are 
directed toward Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro and 
Greece, says Catholic Missions for November. 

Servia numbers only 8,100 Catholics. Although Bel- 
grade is an episcopal see, it has no incumbent titular 
bishop, and the kingdom is placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Archbishop of Scutari (Albania), the Most Rev. 
James Sereggi. There are 10 secular priests, 7 regular 
priests and 14 churches or chapels, the expenses of which 
are mainly borne by the Austro-Hungarian Government. 
The Catholics enjoy perfect freedom of worship, but are 
not allowed to influence members of the State Church 
(Orthodox Greek) to adopt the Catholic faith. 
Montenegro, with a population of about 300,000, counts 





about 7,240 Catholics. There is an archbishop at Anti- 
vari, the the Most Rev. Matthew Kardum, O.F.M., who 
bears the title of Primate of Servia. He is, ex-officio, a 
member of the popular assembly (Skupschtina). Al- 
though the Greek Orthodox Church is the State religion, 
the Catholic Church is officially recognized by the State 
since October 8, 1886. There are 13 secular priests and 
10 regulars, 12 parishes, 27 churches and chapels. 

Bulgaria numbers about 41,080 Catholics and 

priests. It has several dioceses: 

1.—The Diocese of Nicopolis, whose ordinary is 
Bishop Henry Doulcet, a Passionist, with 12,000 Cath- 
olics of the Latin rite, 5 secular priests, 4 Assumptionists, 
15 Passionists, 14 parishes and 3 stations, 

2.—The Vicariate Apostolic of Sofia and Philippopolis, 
that comprises nearly half of Bulgaria and all eastern 
Rumelia, and partly lies under the dominion of the Tzar 
of Bulgaria and partly under the Ottoman Empire. The 
Right Rev. Bishop Robert Menini, O.M.Cap., is the Vicar 
Apostolic, There are 14,880 Catholics of the Latin rite 
and 1,000 of the Greek rite, 18 secular priests of the 
Latin rite, 5 of the Greek rite and 27 regulars. 

3.—The Vicariate Apostolic of Macedonia, for the 
Catholics of the Graeco-Bulgarian rite, at Saloniki; 
Bishop Epiphanius Scianow, of the Greek slav rite. 
There are 10,200 Greek Catholics, 33 secular priests and 
10 regulars. 

4.—The Vicariate Apostolic of Thrace, for the Greek 
Catholics of Thrace and eastern Rumelia; part of the 
vicariate is under the Ottoman empire and part under 
the Bulgarian empire. The bishop is the Right Rev. 
Michael Petkoff. There are 3,000 Catholics, 15 churches, 
5 chapels, 16 secular priests, 25 Resurrectionists and 10 
Assumptionists, 

The Tzar of Bulgaria, King Ferdinand, is a Catholic, 
but in 1896 he had his son Boris enter the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church. 

Greece is divided into several dioceses: 

1.—The province of Athens, with 25,000 Catholics of 
the Latin rite, 16 secular and 14 regular priests, 7 par- 
ishes, 7 other churches and 9 chapels, under Archbishop 
Anthony J. B. Delenda, 

2.—The province of Corfu, under Archbishop T. A. 
Polito, with about 6,000 Catholics of the Latin rite and 
8 secular priests. It has one suffragan bishopric, Zante- 
Cephalonia, 3. Zante-Cephalonia, with about 1,000 Cath- 
olics, 2 secular priests and 4 regulars. The diocese is ad- 
ministered by the Archbishop of Corfu. 4. The Arch- 
diocese of Naxos, with 250 Catholics, one parish and 6 
secular and 7 regular priests, under Archbishop Leonardo 
Brindisi. This archdiocese has 6 suffragans. 5. Andros, 
with 30 Catholics, administered by the Bishop of Genos. 
6. Milo, administered by the Bishop of Santorino. 7. 
Santorino, with about 600 Catholics, 13 secular and 3 
regular priests under Bishop Michael Camilleri. 8. Syros, 
with 8,000 Catholics of the Latin rite, 21 secular and 8 
regular priests, under Bishop Dominic Darmanin. 9. 
Tenos, with 4,000 Catholics of the Latin rite, 23 secular 
and 6 regular priests, under Bishop John M. Privilegio. 
10. Chios, with 400 Catholics of the Latin rite, 4 secular 
and 5 regular priests, under Bishop Denis Nicolosi. 

Altogether on the side of these four Balkan States, 
that do not belong to the Turkish empire, we count about 
101,670 Catholics of the Latin and the Greek rite, 348 
secular or regular priests, mostly all of the Latin rite, and 
12 bishops. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith this year helped these different missions to the ex- 
tent of $16,897.85. 
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The Turkish Disasters 


Che opinion was ventured in AMERICA, October 26, 


that the Turkish retreat was soon destined to end beyond 
the Bosporus. The forecast was not based on any tech- 
nical knowledge of the relative strength and efficiency 
4 the opposing armies, nor on the Christian zeal and 
atriotic ardor of the Balkan peoples, nor on the force 
‘f Christianity and patriotism combined in the united ac- 
tion of the Peninsula. All 


f these forces, often augmented by others from the out- 


confederated nations of the 


le of far greater strength, had been put in play against 
the Turk at one time or another in the last six hundred 
years, and either succumbed to his superior power or 
failed to overwhelm him. Even in defeat he was not to 
Che Balkan peoples could at times success- 
Immense 


be despised. 
fully resist, but never effectively assail him. 
Russian armies, continuously reinforced, could drive back 
slowly the inferior forces of Turkey in 1829 and 1876, 
but at such a terrible price that the legend of Turkish 
valor has had universal credit until yesterday. No Bald- 
wins, Hunyadis, Sobieskis, Prince Eugenes, Napoleons, 
nor Skobeleffs have now entered the field with invading 
irmies; merely the native forces who formerly dared 
take the offensive only when supported by strong external 
allies. It is true they are better equipped now than be- 
fore, but not to such an extent as to account for the dif- 
ference in results. The difference lies not in the strength- 
ening of the Balkan peoples but in the weakening of the 
Turks; and they have weakened not in numbers and 
equipment, but in character. 

Bulgar, Serb, Greek, Montenegrin have everywhere 
swept the Turk from the field. He held positions that 
nature and science had rendered ordinarily impregnable, 
and the immense loss inflicted on his assailants proves the 
efficiency of his artillery and the scientific accuracy ac- 
quired from his German instructors; but in fighting at 





close quarters, in which he had always been a terror to 
his foes, he seems to have invariably yielded, usually 
without a struggle. He is now in full flight towards Con- 
stantinople wherever a road is open, and the terror is 
behind him, Former conditions are reversed. 

Military experts have read in the results the superiority 
of the French instructors who had trained the Serbs and 
Bulgars to the Germans who tutored the Turks, It is the 
French and Italians, we believe, who are really responsi- 
ble for Turkish inferiority, but not through deficiency 
of military training. The Mahometans, officers and sol- 
diers, had been wont to believe firmly in God; in an 
Allah that was monstrous and terrible, but they believed 
in him. They also believed in a heaven that would amply 
reward them when they died for that belief; a grossly 
sensual heaven, it is true, but they believed in it. Then 
the Young Turks came on the scene, trained in the infidel 
schools of France and Italy, approved Masons almost to 
a man, scoffing at the Koran and the Moslem Allah and 
Mahomet’s heaven, but furnishing no others to replace 
them, These are the rulers in Turkish Cabinet and mili- 
tary Council and the leaders on the battlefield; and how- 
ever well they supplied guns and training, they took away 
the motive that had rendered the Moslem soldier always 
formidable and generally invincible. The believing Mos- 
lem has no heart to fight for unbelievers, and the un- 
believers see nothing to fight for. 

There are many in Europe and even here who think in 
the same way, And they are quite logical. If there is 
no hereafter, and all happiness is centred here and in 
oneself, why should one fight or sacrifice for any interest 
Infidelity cuts at the root of patriotism 
as well as every other virtue. A false belief can some- 
times deceive the mind and heart, but may be redeemed 
or relieved by its sincerity. Belief in nothing can appeal 
to neither heart nor mind, and nothing can redeem it or 
relieve it. There is a salutary lesson for times of peace 
as well as war in the Turkish débécle. 


but his own? 


‘‘The Hungry Sheep’ 

“The Protestant clergy of to-day are sadly weakened 
by a spirit of compromise. They are afraid to preach 
Christianity, partly because they do not believe in it and 
partly because they are afraid it won’t ‘draw.’” This is 
the charge that Professor Phelps of Yale makes in the 
November Century against the ministers of his Church. 
Then by way of illustration he cites the case of one clergy- 
man who no longer considers the Bible God’s word, of 
another who does not believe in a future life, and of a 
third who rejects the divinity of Christ. Does the Pro- 
fessor wish these men to be taken as types of a large 
class? It is not clear. Certainly the “advanced” theology 
in many of the books that prominent ministers are writing 
to-day would indicate that the Protestant clergy hold but 
few of the tenets dear to their grandmothers and grand- 
fathers. 
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The second class of ministers that the writer describes 
is one with which the public has long been familiar. It 
is composed of those who unsuccessfully “attempt to 
beguile men into the church by announcing secular 
themes, by the discussion of timely political or literary 
topics,’ or.“who substitute lectures on Socialism for the 
preaching of the Gospel.” The subjects selected for 
their sermons by many city preachers, it must be owned, 
do smack of morning paper head-lines; and we often 
marvel at the proclivity that the rectors of even the most 
fashionable churches evince to become purveyors of 
“Christian Socialism,” so called, while we have observed 
with sadness that some of the leaders of radical Social- 
ism were once ministers, The readiness, too, with which 
Protestant clergymen, and they the most “orthodox,” 
“leave the word of God and serve tables” by taking up 
with zeal passing fads like eugenics and neglecting the 
Gospel of Christ cannot but make the judicious grieve. 

But has Professor Phelps no corrective to suggest for 
these regrettable tendencies? Yes, an admirable one. 
“The tremendous strength of the Roman Catholic 
Church,” he writes “lies in its fidelity to principle, in its 
religious vitality, and in its hatred of compromise. It 
should be an object lesson to all Protestant ministers.”’ 
They will learn from her, he implies, “that the chief duty 
of a preacher is to hold forth Christianity, and not to 
discourse on sanitation, political economy, or literature.” 

We devoutly wish this excellent advice may be fol- 
lowed. No thoughtful Catholic can view without con- 
cern the ever diminishing numbers of those who attend 
Protestant services. The main cause of this, in Professor 
Phelps’ opinion, is the neglect of the ministers to preach 
what the people are eager to hear—the Gospel of Christ. 
That is one reason, no doubt, why pews are empty, but 
not the only one. For a minister who firmly believes the 
truths taught in the Bible and preaches them zealously in 
season and out, though he cannot, of course, speak with 
the authority of the Catholic priest, can preach at least 
with the eloquence born of conviction. But if he neglects 
the Gospel for “topics of the day,” the hungry sheep will 
grow tired of departing Sunday after Sunday unfed, and 
ceasing to come to church at all, will eventually be found 
in the ranks of those either indifferent or hostile to re- 
ligion, who are already far too numerous for our coun- 
try’s good. 


Heroism in Life and Death 


“Six Nuns Perish in Fire to Save Their Charges’”— 
or some such heading—was featured over a column in 
the metropolitan papers a few days ago. A fire was 
discovered in the night at St. Joseph’s Female Orphanage 
of the Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word, in San 
Antonio, Texas, and at once the Sisters took thought, 
not of their own peril, but of the hundred or more girls 
and children in their charge. The flames had already 
made great headway, and the Sisters htitried through, 





awakening the children and conducting them to the fire 
escapes, and having placed them in charge of the lay 
assistants and ensured their safety, counted them off 
to see if any had been overlooked. Two were missing, 
and the Sisters, leaving the hundred or more who were 
saved, went back into the burning building to search 
for those lost. They were caught in the 
flames, or cut off from rescue, to meet the reward of 


The 


Rossiter, had descended with 


who were 
those who could show “no greater love than this.” 
Superioress, Mother Mary 
the children, believing all 
cries of a child through 
back into the flames and 
with a little girl in her arms. 
way before the firemen could reach her, and we may 
say of her, and of her charge, and of each of her Sister 


were saved, but hearing the 
the blazing building, rushed 
soon appeared at a window 
The burning floor gavé 


heroines: 


“Descending swiftly from the skies 
Her guardian angel came; 
He struck God’s lightning from her eyes 


And bore Him back the flame.”’ 


Such heroism sinks deep into the hearts of non-Cath 
olics, and counter-balances a thousand shameless and 
shameful calumnies of anti-Catholic slanderers ; and they 
would, perhaps, be shocked to find that Catholics are not 
greatly affected, taking it as a matter of course. Cath- 
olics would only be shocked should the Sisters have acted 
otherwise, knowing that in the circumstances, such action 
is logically demanded, naturally and supernaturally, by 
the whole tenor of their lives. We told recently of the 
Sisters of Charity of Loretto, and of Nazareth, mostly 
girls of Kentucky, who have just completed a century 
of service and filled out many thousands of member- 
ship for the benefit, educational and benevolent, of the 
children of America. 

Fathers Nerinckx and David feeling their need, found 
and formed them on the soil. With like motive, Mgr. 
Odin, first Bishop of Galveston and of Texas, one of 
the many Apostolic Frenchmen to whom Americans owe 
a debt they can never repay, got the nuns of Lyons, 
some sixty years ago, to form Sisters for the charitable 
needs of his diocese. Bishop Dubuis, his successor, 
directed them also to educational services. And as the 
brave Kentucky girls grew from a log-cabin into a wide 
spreading sisterhood of varied charitable and educational 
works, so the Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word 
spread all over the plains of Texas and into the cities 
and towns of Louisiana, and hospitals grew as if spring- 
ing from the ground, and orphanages for the young, and 
asylums for the old, and schools for the children of the 
And as the original French Sisters dropped off 
one by one, the daughters of Ireland took their places. 
and the daughters of America, and Mexico, and Ger 
many, and from wherever Catholic Faith felt Catholic 
appeal. Of the Sisters who died to save the orphans of 
San Antonio, Mother Mary Rossiter and Sisters Pete: 


poor. 
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Claver Slevin, Leocadia ‘Nolan and Kostka Farrell, were 
natives of Ireland, Mother Frances Pasteur, of France, 
and Sister Monica Montez, of Mexico. Of diverse 
lands, like the Church they served, in death they 
were not divided. Fourteen years ago, in Galveston, 
ten Sisters of the same Congregation laid down 
their lives for their orphan charges, not by fire, but by 
flood. As the raging waters rose the Sisters divided the 
hundred orphans among them, tying them in groups 
securely to each Sister, and when the floods abated 
Sisters and orphans were found together on the shore; 
and of them also it was said: In death they were not 
divided. 

We are all surprised by a great occasion, for it occurs 
not always in a lifetime, but we Catholics are not sur- 
prised when priests or Sisters rise to meet it. Their 
whole life is a higher heroism than any death which the 
world deems heroic. Not through any sudden emer- 
gency, but in calm deliberation, they freely sacrifice the 
pleasures of life and die to the attractions of the world. 
Every hour and month and year of the San Antonio 
Sisters had been a sacrifice, not the less real that it was 
voluntary and gladsome, and they died bravely because 
death was to them the joyous crowning of their lives. 
They entered the Gates of Eternal Life a few days be- 
fore the Feast of All Saints, for which they were clothed 


in fitting raiment by their life as by their death. 


Ringing of Church Bells 


A society for the suppression of unnecessary noises is 
conducting an active campaign in Baltimore. Church 
bells have come in for a share of criticism. Cardinal 
Gibbons, hearing that the anti-noise committee proposed 
to get his views on the subject, said: 


‘ 


“T shall welcome the committee, but I cannot see 
that there should be a great clamor for the stopping 
of church bells. I have observed that the street cars 
make more noise in an hour than church bells make 
in a day. Since this noise crusade started there has 
been more attention paid to church bells, but I do not 
think they are annoying to the general public, Speak- 
ing for the one at the Cathedral, I wish to say that it 
is of mellow tone and | do not believe it disturbs any- 
one. There was some complaint from guests at the 
Hotel Rennert that the bell of St. Alphonsus’ Church 
had disturbed rest, but I believe that has been ad- 
justed.” 

The Baltimore Sun quotes from a book on music 
written by the late Rev. Dr. H. R. Haweis, who argues 
with great spirit that the music of chugch bells is the 
highest of all forms .of music, and anyone who has 
listened on the shores of some of the Swiss lakes to the 
vesper chimes on a Sunday afternoon, or who has heard 
the carillons of Antwerp or Mechlin mingle with the 
midday hum will be likely, says the Sun, to sympathize, 
if not agree, with him. Yet Dr. Haweis himself was the 
most bitter critic of the bells of England and considered 








those of London “insufferable nuisances.” His reason 
was that the English bells, as a rule, are cracked or false, 
producing rank discords and corrupting the public ear. 
Of the musically arranged bells of Belgium he writes: 


“There is no greater mistake than to suppose that 
bell music every seven minutes is an unpleasant dis- 
turbance or interruption; its very frequency enables 
it to become completely assimilated to our everyday 
life. Are we not surrounded by natural changes and 
effects quite as marked in their way as bell music 
and yet which have no tendency to unsettle, distract 
or weary us? How loud at times does the wind 
blow ; how suddenly on a dark day will the sun burst 
into our room; how shrill is the voice of our canary, 
which at last we hardly heed at all; how often does a 
rumbling vehicle pass along in the street—and yet 
we cease neither reading nor writing for any of 
these.” 





We agree with the Baltimore editor that this suggests 
the true line of action for those who, bent on suppressing 
unnecessary noises, have been faced with the problem of 
the bells. ‘Let them not endeavor to get rid of the bells 
or to make the chiming less frequent, but let them insist 
upon the bells being musical and in tune. It ought not 
to be difficult to secure the cooperation of the church 
authorities in this, for a jangling bell or a sweet bell 
jangled out of tune is productive of neither honor to the 


church nor glory to God.” 


Two Ways of Establishing a School in Canada 


Some time ago certain patriotic citizens of Vancouver, 
British Columbia, determined to help to provide British 
seamen for British ships. They bought very cheaply the 
sloop of war Egeria, and started it as a schoolship amid 
great enthusiasm. Soon the work began to languish, one 
of the reasons being lack of funds. Vancouver is not a 
small city ; it prides itself on being pushful, and the Navy 
League has wealthy friends. Hence one would have ex- 
pected friends and patriots to go down into their pockets 
for the money needed. Instead, they went to the Govern- 
ment, an Anglican bishop leading them, and begged help 
from the school funds. 

Edmonton, in Alberta, is not as large as Vancouver; 
neither is it as wealthy. But in it are certain Catholics 
who made up their minds to have a college to educate 
their children in letters, manners and religion. Any un- 
prejudiced person would think such an institution far 
more useful to the community at large than the schoolship 
with its handful of boys; and he would look to see the 
Edmonton Catholics following the example of the Van- 
couver patriots. They did nothing of the kind. They 
opened their purses, subscribing large sums from $10,000 
to $1,000. Up to the present they have given nearly 
$50,000, which will become, most probably, by means of 
the smaller contributions of the poorer, a much larger 
amount. 

But these men were not patriots, but bigots only. They 
knew, therefore, that though the Government undertakes 
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to provide for every grade of education, it would be pre- 
sumptuous to ask public assistance for their college. 
“Help a college in the hands of the Jesuits! Never!” 
would be the reply. Yet it is not presumptuous to ask 
Government help for a schoolship in the hands of the 
Navy League. This would turn out from time to time 
a baker’s dozen of indifferent sailors. The college would 
turn out hundreds of good citizens. It makes no 
difference. 

Still worse, these Catholics French 
Like their brothers in Ontario, they wish their children 
to retain their mother tongue. It is evident, therefore, that 
they are enemies of the English language and of all true 
education. It makes no difference that practically every 
educated French Canadian acquires good English some- 
how or other, that French has its constitutional rights. 
“We do not see Germans demanding German schools,” 


are Canadians. 


the adversary replies with fine scorn, ignoring the fact 
that French does not stand in Canada on precisely the 
footing of a foreign language. 

It is the old story of free education. 
enemies of the Catholic religion usurp control of it to 
turn it against Catholics. Catholics, on the contrary, are 
guilty of every social crime if they ask that their religion 
be respected. In Canada it has been seized as a mighty 
weapon against both the faith and the language of those 
whose only fault is that their native gentleness makes 
them ill fitted to resist the brutal aggressiveness of their 


Everywhere the 


enemies. 


Difficulty Met by Catholic Advanced Schools 


Those interested in the growth and development of 
professional schools and of institutions for advanced 
education under Catholic influence will have heard with 
regret an announcement made in a recent issue of the 
New York Herald. The New York State Board of 
Regents, it appears, published the other day a revised list 
of the Medical Schools of the country registered in the 
state, this registration giving to physicians holding diplo- 
mas from the schools named in the list the privilege of 
practicing their profession within the limits of New York 
State without further examination. The names of cer- 
tain well-known schools, with Catholic affiliations, for- 
merly appearing in the Regents’ lists have been dropped 
in this year’s revision. The explanation of their action 
made by the Regents involves no open criticism of the 
work done in these schools, nor does it, at least directly, 
charge inefficiency in the training imparted. 

Presumably the Board of Regents have accepted the 
Carnegie Foundation’s demands as announced some time 
ago. Aiming to “standardize” educational work in the 
United States, the Carnegie trustees, with an authority 
few will fail to question, have laid down certain iron-clad 
regulations which must be complied with by those iristi- 
tutions which seek recognition as up-to-date schools. 
One of these requisites for a Medical School provides 





that there be on its faculty at least six professors who 
devote all their time to teaching and are not otherwise 
engaged. 

This condition hits well-known Catholic Schools,—and 
very successful schools, be it added,—with particular 
severity. Not possessing the magnificent endowments 
controlled by the big non-religious colleges of the coun- 
try, and therefore not able to pay the large salaries emi- 
nent specialists teaching in them command, these schools 
depend largely on the volunteer teaching of skilled physi- 
cians who, of course, do not concede that this generosity 
on their part should debar them from active work in 
their profession. 

There is no question of their competency for the work 
they freely choose to do, nor is there any doubt of the 
success which their devotedness to the task ordinarily 
achieves. Yet the self-constituted censors of educational 
work throughout the land appear to have influence power- 
ful enough to stamp with unfavorable note the schools 
which, through conditions entirely apart from scholastic 
efficiency, are unable to meet the requisites they presume 
to exact. 

One wonders whether the situation will help to awaken 
Catholic action. Our schools we must keep up. Their 
strength and their success are matters of conscience with 
us, since upon them, whether one speaks of elementary or 
of advanced training, depends the Catholic formation of 
the youth we claim as our own. This success in educa- 
tional work is not to be compassed, however, in the lack 
of the financial support that is so harassing a source of 
care in most of our Catholic institutions. 

Only the other day press reports spoke of the October 
meeting of the corporation of Yale University. The dis- 
cussion on that occasion turned on the university budget 
for the present fiscal year, which calls for an expenditure 
of $1,550,000, and the members of the corporation were 
informed that, in spite of the large gifts recently received 
by Yale, the university stands face to face with a deficit 
unless a considerable increase in its provisions is obtained 
during the year. 

The lesson to Catholics is obvious. We cannot hope to 
cope with the tremendous odds against us in the doing 
of our plain duty unless they, whom God’s bounty has 
specially favored, recognize in the abundance vouchsafed 
to them an imperative sign of their obligation to be God’s 
stewards for the benefit of their fellows. 





«ee 


According to a paper in the November Century by 
Edith Rickert, the Greek Letter Societies have a foothold 
in seventy-five American coeducational institutions, and 
has a membership of nearly 50,000 college women. In 
the writer’s opinion, the secret society chapter house is 
little better than a nursery of snobbishness, for only the 
good looking, well dressed, “all-round” wealthy or highly 
connected are wanted there. The ritual is described as 
“childish poppycock,” many members are said to regard 
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their promises binding as marriage vows. Snob- 
ery is the foundation stone of the system, and when it 
goes the system topples,” the investigator attests, and be- 
iuse ‘‘the fraternities live in a world by themselves, shut 
off by an insuperable barrier from those who are not 
thet t she considers Greek letter societies among 
“ en un-American and undemocratic. 
ssciiciiialiedlaiesiadin 
(Our readers will, we are sure, be much interested in 
e letter from Belgrade printed in another column. 
Our correspondent has exceptional facilities for securing 
first-hand and reliable information on the events in the 
Malkans that are changing the map of Europe rhe 
ts will be presented to our readers at the earliest pos 
ble moment, and in the graphic and comprehensive 
nanner that has made this correspondence so interesting 
nl valuable t the tudent of contemporaneous 
<t) 
THE DAY OF THE DEAD IN ITALY 
() grave are flowers al d and go 
| ) ’s da valley this is He ) 
| i )} i ig r teast \ Saints 
ive giv the solemn chanting of the Mass for the 
lead, and g rejoiced with those in glory, our thoughts 
tende ympassionately to those who are still 
ffering in the outer vestibule of the courts of heavy The 
lead are remembered very lovingly in Italy, and indeed it is 
oticeable fact that, notwithstanding the outward gaiety 


their demeanor, anything that is sad and sorrowful seems 


to appeal to the Italian in a special manner. The Mother 
f God, under all her numerous titles, is loved and revered by 
them, but it is perhaps to Our Lady of Dolors that they 


offer up their most fervent prayers and petitions 


fo-day, on this feast of All Souls, every “holy feld’— 
as a cemetery is called in Italy—is decked with flowers and 
wreaths, and tiny lamps gleam upon every grave. The ceme- 


tery is visited, more or less all day, by the friends and rela- 


tives of those who are buried there, the sombre hue of their 
garments—for almost everyone in Italy dresses in black on 
All Souls’ Day—contrasting with the brilliant tints of chrys- 


inthemums and asters lying in gorgeous profusion on the 


tombstones of the departed. These flowers usually bloom 
in cemeteries, and this especially the case in the spacious 
Campo Santo, of San Lorenzo, fuori le mure, in Rome, where 
chrysanthemums form a perfect feast of color It a 
charming thought, even though we that the essential 
and spiritual part of our dear ones is absent, to spend their 
festival day in the place where their dust lies waiting for 
the resurrection, and I think that they looking down on us, 


,ur fTe- 


the is 


know 


‘with larger, other eyes than ours,” must rejoice at 


membrance of them 


towns of Umbria, that fair Province where medi- 


In some 

val customs never seem to die out, a special kind of sugar- 
frosted cake, and sweetmeats. shaped like beans, appear in 
confectioners’ shops during the month of the dead, and this 


is in all probability a remnant of Paganism, when food and 
drink were invariably placed on.a grace. This ancient custom 
the material wants of the departed would 


of providing for 
to have been fairly universal, for it was practised also 
the tomb- 


spirits who re 


seem 


on 


Sweden and Peru, where the utensils placed 
i! cluded 


whistling jing, so that the 
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»f refreshment could whistle for it! 
England, when before the feast of 
children round from to house begging 
Masses for the dead, and later on, after the 
this custom was still preserved, only that in- 

hildren begged cakes for 
Here is a quaint ditty sung on these 
Wales and Shropshire 


red a further suppl 
in Cathe 


went 


y « 
lime lic 
\ll Souls 


was, 


nouse 
tor money tor 


eformation, 
for 


fruit and 





rdet 


11 11 } 1 
oul ooul 1Or a soul cake. 


ood mistress for soul cake, 


Peter and one 


Pray g a 


()ne for for Paul, 


\nd three for Them who made us all.” 


, . 
SO 


ul! T 
no apples, 


‘Soul an apple or two, 
ve pears will do. 


got 
with your pan, 


one and I’ll be gone.” 


your kettle and down 
Give me a good big 
me, dating from 

by Odilo, Abbot 
related to by 
told—was once walking 


Souls 


\ll 


when 


IS a very ancient 


it was instituted ot 


Cluny, im consequence i vision him 1 


friar. This 
the vicinity of Mount Etn 
several souls rising up from the open door of hell, and 


Sicilian friar—so we are 
a when he saw, as it seemed to 
him, 
it was revealed to him that these were the souls of those who 
ul escaped from the devouring flames on account of prayers 
vhich had been incessantly offered up for them by priests 


ind monks. The word hell in this significance, is doubtless a 


iteral translation of “Hades,’ a term applied by the Greeks 
to all the kingdoms of the underworld. At first this feast 
was kept only by the monks of Cluny, but later on it was 
ordered by the then reigning Pope that it should be cele- 
brated annually throughout the whole of Christendom—a de- 
ree which was confirmed by all succeeding Pontiffs. 

\nd all the year round in the Eternal City the dead are 
prayed for at the first hour of night, the hour, that is, which 


\ve Maria. 
tom in the quaint phraseology of an old Italian writer, trans 
lating his expressions almost literally word for word. 

“The ancient custom of ringing the church bells at the first 
hour of night still continues in Rome, and reminds the faith- 
ful to recite the psalm of the De Profundis for the souls of 
the dead. The pious practice is also called the Ave Maria 
of the dead, and there is hardly a decent devout Roman 
matron, who on hearing the bell does not collect her children 
round her and recite with them the prayer for the dead, 
ending with the Requiem Aeternam. One hour of night! 
Un ’Ora di notte! Forty or fifty years ago these words 
brought terror to the Romans. The first hour of night meant 
no light in the streets, fear of being trodden on, hours of 
danger and woe to the young man who was not at home to 
recite the De Profundis with his family. The hour of the 
dead, and the hour when night begins was full of terror to 
our good forefathers. The practice of saying the De Pro- 
fundis at this hour had a sad beginning. Gigli recounts that 
in the terrible pestilence in 1656, under the Pontificate of 
Alexander VII, the dead were carried to a field near the 
Basilica of St. Paul, and, in suffrage for the souls of those 
who died of the pest, the recital of the De Profundis was or- 
dered at the first hour of night.” 

The sun has sunk to rest in his gorgeous canopy of gold 
and azure and crimson, the momentary twilight of this 
southern land is over, and through the darkness the innumer- 
able lights gleam out from the cemetery with their silent 
message of supplication from the dead. They are crying 
us, those helpless prisoners, who cannot help them- 
selves, all through this dreary month of November, and 
though our work lies with the living, and the rush of modern 


follows that of the [ give the origin of this cus- 


out to 
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existence sweeps us‘ along through strenuous days, let our 

prayers be for those who have left us, and let Sur remem- 

brance of those we have loved and lost take a practical form. 
G. V. CHRISTMAS. 


LITERATURE 


By Caspar WHITNEY 


The Flowing Road. ) 
B. Lippincott Company 
of travels 


Philadelphia 


South America, and, as 


done by 


This is a book the 
name indicates, the travelling was the 
wonderful river systems of that continent, the Amazon, the 
Orinoco and the Parana. Mr. Whitney is, 
sportsinan and an explorer—we do not know which he would 
put first—and he does not care to go outside his character 
to touch on other matters. He has, therefore, little to say 
on the subject of international relations and trade, and he 
does not rail at the Catholic Church. Indeed, he has a kind 
word, when occasion offers, for missionaries and Jesuits, and 
recommends his readers to learn the history of the Reduc- 
tions of Paraguay in Cunninghame Graham’s beautiful work, 
“A Vanished Arcadia.” Mr. Whitney is evidently modest. 
He is not a book maker like, for example, Sir Samuel Baker. 
The reader will, therefore, find this book not quite so excit- 
ing as Baker’s explorations at the sources of the Nile. On 
the other hand one reads it with absolute confidence in the 
author, wondering how he makes so little of what another 
An example of this, is his account 


in 
means of 


we believe, a 


would reckon so great. 
of his entrance into the territory of the Bravos and his nar- 
row escape from being abandoned there by a treacherous 
Venezuelan. Though in constant peril of his life, he treats 
he whole matter with good-humored nonchalance. 

Mr. Whitney’s book has one 
ravel, the 
f publishers to se 


too common in books of 

We think it the duty 
work out without 
mentioned as 


in the 


def ct, 
lack of a satisfactory map 
that no such goes 
place 


not 


be 
matter, he can, by means of compass observations, estimates 
make, when he 


map containing the name of every 
visited. Even though the traveller an expert 


id a good atlas, 
correct to 


Apart from this 
interesting book 


f distances travelled daily, a1 
greatly to the 
we have noth- 


H. W. 


gets home a map sufficiently add 
gratification of his readers 
ng but praise for this 

A Picked Company. By Mary Hauiockx Foore. Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.30. 

A stern Congregationalist minister of the old school, when 
ministers had convictions, starting from a rock-ribbed New 
England village to establish in the newly opened country of 
Oregon a branch of his church where God would be served in 
fervor of spirit, all this occuring in the years that saw the 
beginning of the gold rush of ’49, are elements that may go 
to form an interesting tale. In “A Picked Company” Mrs. 
Foote has realized richly on these materials. Dr. Yardley, 
Deacon Hannington, Aunt Silence and the others, occasion- 
ally let slip remarks, however, that bespeak their ignorance 
if things Catholic. One feels not much surprise at this and 
is inclined to dismiss thé matter with a tolerant shrug of 
the shoulders. It is in kéeping with the characters. But the 
indian Qui Court is made to say that the Padres were lazy 
and that the Indians hid from them the existence of the gold 
mines lest their nation be enslaved and the Padres wax rich 
on the easily acquired gold. This statement one cannot pass 
over with a shrug. Probably Mrs. Foote here displays a lit- 
tle animus of her own or else a great deal of ignorance. 
Surely no Indian seeing the work of the early missioriaries 
of California could say they were lazy; nor could it be un- 
known even to the Indians that it was only the unflinching 








opposition of the same Padres that was responsible for his 


people’s freedom. We dislike to draw attention to these 
faults in what is an otherwise commendable production. In 
Barbie we see “Priscilla” set down in the midst of a later 
century, and the story of her love with Jimmy Yardley has 
about it a clean sweetness that is unusual in the novels of 

day. Sin, too, is punished. So many authors forget that 
they may not write “finis” to their books leaving sin tri 


It is sad to watch Stella Mutrie as she slips lower 
is death and we respect the 


umphant 


and lower, but the wages of sin 


ivelist that has the courage nowadays to point the moral 
nn. he me 
The Enthusiasts of Port Royal. By LiutiaAn Rea. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Many makers of books to-day seem eager to write on what 
they do not understand, and this is the case especially when 
they take to theology. We have not the faintest idea who 
the author of the work before us is, but we had to read only 
a few pages to see that she had undertaken something en 
tirely beyond her capacity. She is evidently not even a Jan 
senist. The somewhat pretentious note on Grace (page 4) 
shows that she has no notion of the term. Yet on it turns 
the whole controversy of the Augustinus, and consequently 
the whole history of Port Royal and Jansenism. Though 
the end of the book gives nearly seven pages of bibliography, 
the author, it is clear, has stuck very close to Sainte-Beuve, 
even taking from him, without verification, a quotation from 
Gibbon. She accepts him as an authority the 
ology, but this is not surprising in one who seems to take 
her 
Catholic re 


in dogmatic 


Tennyson as an expert in mystic theology, and shows 


self ignorant of the commonest practices of th« 
From a literary point of view the book is anything 


4 ° 
i1gion. 


but faultless. The first paragraph of the preface gives twice 
a stupid blunder in Greek We find on the next page 
“Joseph de Maistre wrote sarcastically”: “ironically” would 


be a Then follows in the quotation “une phan- 
Maistre. Or: 
3) is “Corneille Janssen,” a 


On the following page Jansenius is 


better word. 


tome crée,” which is hard on de the first page 


f the first chapter (page strange 
for a Hollander. 
interpreted “the son of Jean,” and there is also 


name 
a quotation 


in the notes from St. Augustine “De Spiritu et Lettera.’ One 
reading that page would suppose that Michael Baius, who 
died in 1589, was alive in Louvain when Jansenius, born in 
1585, was at that university. On page 5 we meet “the cele 


brated Juste Lipse,” who appears also on page 6 four times, 
once in the possessive case, “Lipse’s.” 
tine’s “Cité de Dieu” is mentioned, as if he had written in 
French and at the end of the page “The Summary of St 
This brings us no further than the 


space to 


On page 7 St. Augus 


Thomas” confronts us. 


beginning of page 8. Evidently we have not the 


follow up such blunders through the whole book. It goes 
without saying that the book is a fervid apology for Port 
Royal and all its works. H. W 
Studies and Appreciations. By Witiiam SHAkp. Selected 
and arranged by Mrs. William Sharp. New York: Duffield 


& Company. 

This book is more interesting for its matter than readable 
for its style. The latter lacks that brilliancy Which is such an 
attractive offset to the dry nature of critical writing; nor is 
it conspicuous for the finish which wins a reader’s assent to 
his author’s critical authority. The subjects treated stimulate 
interest, either by their new and recondite character, or by 
the originality of the questions raised about them. Under 
the former estimate fall the essays of “La Jeune Belgique,” 
“Saitite-Beuve,” “The Modern Troubadours.” “Some Dramas 
of Gabriele D’Annunzio.” “Ttalian Poets of To-Day,.” and 
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[he Heroic and Legendary Literature of Brittany.” Origi- 
nality in the treatment and line of inquiry is more noticeable in 
“The Sonnet: Its Characteristics and History,” “Shake- 
Sp Sonnets” and “Great Odes.” This last is an at- 
tempt t lerive from English usage a suitable descriptive 
di of this form of English poetry. The use of the 
tern languages is hardly considered. The essay on 
he § t is a good resumé of the best that has been said 

bject, closing with a group of rules and principles 
that are definite without being narrow. In treating the Son- 
net f Shakespeare and the dramatic and other works of 
recent Italian poets, the author displays that broad tolerance 
which | come to be the recognized trait of English Uni- 
versity writers, and for which “unmoral” is not too harsh a 
term. The infallibility or impeccability of genius is not a 
recognized tenet of any creed, and when Shakespeare used the 
sonnet to unlock the guilty secret of his unchecked heart, or 
D'Annunzio selects the stage for the exhibition of moral 
‘terata” or Carducci degrades lyric poetry to the explicit 


homage of Satan, the duty of criticism is (if not to avert its 
gaze) to show how even men of undoubted talent have fallen 
below the true standard, not to lower that standard till it 
For an artist is so 
But not all is to be 
M. MeN. 


meets the measure of a stooping genius. 
called because he produces works of art. 
accepted as art which an artist produces. 
The Life of Saint Teresa. Taken from the French of “A 
Carmelite Nun.” By Atice Lapy Lovat. With a Preface by 


Mer. Ropert Hucu Benson. St. Louis: B. Herder. $3.00. 
Few great names have become so familiar and are so uni- 
versally revered as that of the humble Saint of Avila. To her 


the Church owes the glory of the Reformed Order of Carmel, 
and the faithful are most largely indebted for their providential 
devotion to the great Patron whose glory, power and love she 
proclaimed to the world: “I do not remember ever to have 
asked anything of Saint Joseph which he did not obtain for me.” 

The various Lives of Saint Teresa which have recently made 
their appearance in our language, as well as the popular edition 
of her works, and the newly translated writings of her spiritual 
son, Saint John of the Cross, are in themselves a most effective 
protest against the materialism of our age. With a charm of 
simplicity that never loses its freshness, the French Carmelite 
nun, to whom we owe the present Life, has admirably traced 
for us, the sane, strong, and ever lovable character of the Found- 
ress of her Order. The book, thanks to the sympathetic labors 
of Lady Lovat, is now offered to English readers. 

While the author has not failed in truthfully portraying the 
sublime contemplative, whose heart was literally pierced by the 
flame-tipped spear of an angel, retaining after death the deep 


cicatrice of the wound which is commemorated in the Church 
by a special feast, yet her main purpose evidently was to de- 
scribe with loving minuteness the Saint as she appeared before 


the world, as men beheld her amid untiring labors imposed on 
her by the manifest will of God, and as her spiritual children 
best knew her within the cloister walls. We here realize how 
truly human, and like to ourselves she was, clay, indeed of our 
clay, and yet a saint at whose feet we gladly kneel with equal 
love and veneration, asking for her intercession with that di- 
vine Spouse, who even upon earth, constantly favored her with 
His familiar and intimate intercourse. 

Though the writer, therefore, has 
that mystical life in which the soul of the Saint was absorbed, 
she at the same time, like a true daughter of Saint Teresa, has 
never forgotten to warn her readers that it was not upon these 
specia! divine favor that the the greatest 
value, but upon the ordinary means of the Sacraments and 
Sacramentals, which are the common possession of all the faith- 
The of the Saint in founding a new 


striven to do justice to 


saint set 


signs of 


consolation 


ful. 


great 








monastery was ever the thought that she was preparing a new 
home for tge Blessed Sacrament. Humility, obedience and suf- 
fering were the means of her sanctification; and the lesson of 
her life is best summed up in the advice given by her to the 
prioress of Veas: “My child,” she said, appearing to her in 
glory, “if I enjoy the blessed vision of God, it is due, not to 
revelations and ecstacies, but to the practice of virtue. Too 
much attention should not be paid to extraordinary graces. 

He who keeps the law of God, and the commandments, alone 
shall be saved.” 

Composed in the spirit of this doctrine, the book is an excel- 
lent antidote against the worldliness and materialism amid which 
we live. May it stimulate especially a renewed interest in the 
writings of the Saint herself, beneath whose statue, at the en- 
trance of St. Peter’s, is inscribed the title, Mater Spiritualium. 


}. Hf. 
Italian Travel Sketches. By James Sutty, LL.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Books and “Cook’s” have now made Southern Europe so 


familiar to Americans, that they will read with but languid in- 
terest this volume of Italian sketches. Dr. Sully begins his 
book, however, with two chapters on the “History of Travel in 
Italy,” which show wide reading, and his reflections on what he 
saw during his tours are scholarly and quite free from British 
narrowness, though it should be remarked that Catholics still 
have a foolish prejudice against being called “Papists,” and 
having their religion termed the “Romish” one. Tom Coryat, 
an Englishman, who briskly “did” Italy in 1611, or so, “opened 
his eyes with boyish wonder,” says the author, “at the sight 
of the forks used at the Italian table,” quaintly suggesting as 
the reason of the strange custom, that “ ‘the Italian cannot by any 
means indure to have his dish touched with fingers, seeing all 
men’s fingers are not alike clean,’ and he is said to have adopted 
the custom on his return to England.” Dr. Sully gives a sympa- 
thetic description of a Corpus Christi procession he witnessed 
in Rovio, “a considerable Swiss village on the eastern slope of 
Lugano. The charm of the spectacle,” he writes, “lay in the 
natural and beautiful expression of a spiritual uplifting, of a 
holy joy. No giggling or other sign of irreverence marred its 
dignity. All seemed to be filled with the sense of a 
beautiful rite, and of the supreme value of the minutes, during 
which their humble dwelling place was glorified by the visit of 
something half divine.” Rather let us say “Someone wholly di- 


vine.” W. D. 


Introductory Philosophy. A Textbook for Colleges and 
High Schools. By CuHaArtes A. Dusray, S.M., Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at the Marist College, Washington, D. C. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.60. 

As a storehouse of epitomized philosophic lore, this book is 
remarkable. It is an introductory philosophy, not in the 
of being elementary, but because it introduces one to al- 
most every philosophic question that has enjoyed the mind of 
man, from the early days of the world, down to the present time. 
Beginning its general introduction with an exposition of the 
nature of philosophy, it carries the reader through more than 
six hundred pages of closely printed and closely reasoned matter 
from Empirical Psychology through Logic, Aesthetics, Ethics, 
Epistemology, Cosmology, Rational Psychology and Theodicy; 
and ends with a brief history of ancient and modern philosophy. 
There are many points which will recommend this work to 
teachers of philosophy. It is clear and orderly. Its definitions 
usually define; a quality sadly lacking in not a few modern 
philosophies. Its criticisms are conservative, and its positive 
treatment is rapid, brought, as it should be, close to the world 
it is supposed to explain. It takes cognizance of the accepted 
and sane conclusions of the other sciences. 


quite 
sense 
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In the matter of discriminative treatment, however, we see 
room for improvement. While realizing the importance of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, we think the space alotted to it by the 
author is out of proportion to the rest of his work, and tends 
to exaggerate its value. For example, as much space is given 
to a discussion of the nature, etc., of Pleasure and Pain, Emo- 
tions and Sentiments, as is given to the whole of Applied Ethics, 
with its important questions of Right, Duty, Lying, Suicide, 
Duelling, Private Ownership of Property, the Family, the State, 
etc. Again, ten pages are given to a study of Beauty, and five 
assigned to the proofs of the existence of God. 

Intimately connected, and partially identified, with this want 
of proportion, is a lack of perspective. Apart from the different 
amount of space assigned to them, there is no means taken to 
make broad principles of universal application stand out in sharp 
contrast with corollaries and particular applications. Still, as 
the professor can do much to remedy these shortcoming, they 
may easily be neglected in a final estimate of Dr. Dubray’s pains- 
taking and highly praiseworthy work. W. J. B. 


Zunachst fiir die Jugend ge- 
bildeter Stande. Von Mscr. Dr. Paut Baron pe MATHIES 
(Ansgar Albing.) St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.65. 

The lectures and sermons, contained in this volume, were for 
the greater part delivered before student assemblies or in a 
college chapel. In their printed form they are mainly intended 
to afford spiritual reading to the pupils in our Catholic schools 
of higher education. An academic atmosphere consequently per- 
vades the book. Its appeal throughout, is rather to the intellect, 
than directly to the heart of the reader. Lectures upon faith, 
the reading of the Scriptures, and similar subjects, alternate with 
sermons upon sanctity, and those virtues especially required by 
the future champions of Christianity. 


Predigten und Ansprachen. 


The C. Wildermann Co. of New York have out an attractive 
edition of the Holy Scriptures which bears the imprimatur of 
Cardinal Farley and Archbishop Prendergast. Mgr. Henry A. 
Brann writes a preface, which tells how Catholics should read 
the Bible, and just before the New Testament, is inserted the in- 
dulgence Leo XIII granted those who read the Gospels a quarter 
of an hour daily. The book is well printed, bound and il- 
lustrated. 

Like the stream that joins together a chain of dissimilar lakes, 
“the thread that unites the this book,” Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, explaining the title of his new volume, “is 
‘The Unknown Quantity,’ the sense of mystery and strangeness 
The tales are some two score in 


stories in writes 


that runs through human life.” 
number, and for their setting, range from Canada to Palestine. 
Some of “the half-told tales” seem hardly that. The three stories 
of Canada, beginning the book, are perhaps, the best, and “The 
Mansion” and “The Sad Shepherd,” which end it, are good 
Christmas tales. The author is a writer who chooses his words 
carefully, and is fond of making his stories bring home a little 
lesson. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

“Thy Kingdom Come,” by Rev. William Stephens Kress, of 
the Ohio Apostolate, is a booklet primarily written for converts, 
but equally useful for the instruction of Catholics. As a 
demonstration of the beauty and truth of Catholic doctrine, it 
is intended to remove the difficulties in the way of Protestants, 
while it will likewise serve to confirm those already within the 
Church. “The Red Peril” is the title of another brochure by 
the same author. It is an explanation of the true nature of 
Socialism, of its inherent animosity towards religion, and of 
the futility of its economic promises. Much valuable matter 
has been compressed into the fifty-six pages of this little pamph- 





let, which is sold on the same terms as the above, at $5.00 per 
hundred, and 10 cents for single copies. Both booklets are put 
lished by the Ohio Apostolate, Cleveland, O. 





The reader who remembers pleasantly the “Phoebe and Ernest” 
of a few years ago, will enjoy Inez Haynes Gillmore’s “Phoebe, 
Ernest and Cupid,” which Henry Holt & Co. publish. 
and sister have grown up meanwhile, marry and before the book 


Brother 
ends, have children of their own. The author seems to portray 
quite faithfully the middle-class American family of our smaller 
towns. Phoebe’s addiction to slang and “a good time” is doubt 


Except during the Professor Hazeltine 
episode Mrs. Gillmore’s characters act and talk naturally, her 
and are particularly 


conspicuous in the chapter about New York, while the account 


less typical enough. 


keen powers of observation discernment 
of Phoebe’s wedding is full of pathos and humor. 

“Ill-Starred Babbie” is a story of the Pennsylvania coal- 
mines, by Will W. Whalen. The writer knows the 
and its people, and has a fluent and facile pen, which, how- 
ever, he forces frequently into classical conceits and preci- 
osities that are foreign to the atmosphere. There are strikes 
and quarrels and old women’s gossip—too much of it—but 
the tone is thoroughly healthy, and Babbie’s heroic 
fices relieves the sordidness of the surroundings, which is 
over-stressed. The writer could produce a strong story if 
he let himself tell naturally what he knows of the mining 
folk, particularly their virtues. (Boston: Mayhew Pub. Co. 
$1.00. ) 


coalfield 


sacri- 


In the Ecclesiastical Review for November, there is a very in 
teresting and scholarly study by Dr. Henry of the various trans- 
lations of the first line the Matins Hymn of the Seven Dolors; 
“Jam toto subitus vesper cat polo.” are ten transla- 
tors of the line, and it is curious that not one of the ten seems 
to be aware of the existence of an opposite interpretation to his 


“There 


own, or feels called upon to discuss the possibility of another 
view, or to justify his own rendering.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


\MERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK: 
Essentials of French. By Victor E. Francois, Ph.D. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK: 


90 cents. 


This and That and the Other. By H. Belloc. $1.25. 
THOMAS J. FLYNN & CO., BOSTON: 
Come Lord Jesus, Come! Adapted from the German by a Sister f 
St. Joseph. F 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK: 
Your United States. By Arnold Bennett. $2.00. 


B. HERDER, ST. LOUIS: 


History of Rome and the Popes in the Middle Ages. (Vol. III.) By 

Hartmann Grisar, S.J. $4.50. ’ 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN CO., NEW YORK: 

Citizens Made and Remade. By William R. George and Lyman B. 


$1.25; The Children 
Others. sy 


Stowe, $1.25; Gutter-Babies. 
of Light. By Florence Converse. 
Agnes Repplier, Litt.D. $1.10. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK: 
Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. $3.50; 
Miriam Lucas. By Canon Sheehan, D.D. $1.35. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK: 
The Business of Being a Woman. By Ida M. Tarbell. 
THE C. WILDERMANN CO., NEW YORK: 
The Holy Bible. Translated from the Latin Vulgate. 


3y Dorothea Slade. 
5 Americans and 


$1.86: 


$1.25. 


Latin Publication: 


L. PUSTET, OENIPONTE: 
Annus liturgicus cum introductione in 
Michaele Gatterer, S.J. 


disciplinam liturgicam. Auctore 


Pamphiets: 


BLAKE & SON, TORONTO: 


W. E. 
Andrew O'Malley. 


The Wreck of the Titanic. By 

B. HERDER, ST. LOUIS: 
Catholic Studies in Social Reform 
No. III. The Housing Problem. 
20 cents; No. IV. The Church 
Gerrard. 20 cents. 

MONTREAL PRESS, MONTREAL: 
Missions and Retreats of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. By 
Nolin, S.J. 


Series: 
Edited by Leslie A. St. L. Toke, B.A. 
and Eugenics. By Rev. Thomas J. 
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EDUCATION 


Home Education in Rural Districts—Report of the Catholic 
Education Association 

e ed il I ( TK i sparsely 

t l _ tl send ste Ol irning re 

\ | { t called ipon t provide 

tl f t the leakag vhich threatens 


e ( lj h localitic ln the course of ministra- 
mi ! it e has found in many Catholic 

mes e | it d advertising matter of the Home In 
ictic Department he Calvert School of Baltimore, 
Maryland. This is a non-Catholic school founded, its pros 
ectus tells us, in 1897 by a group of men and women, promi- 


nt in the life of the community, for the purpose of educat- 
to of 


nethods known to modern educational science. 


by the best 
The trustees 


ng children from six twelve age 


g years 


secured expert teachers, erected a specially planned building 
ind provided an equipment unexcelled, and so gratifying were 
results secured by the school that they determined to ex- 
Pupils no matter where 
its and 


ine 
tend its usefulness and influence. 
to be to 
superior advantages. 

rhe Home Department 
signed, its aim being to reach children who, through choice 
r necessity, were to be educated at home, and the school, 
is now able to come to the pupil, giving him the 


ocated were enabled share in instruction 


Education was accordingly de- 


erefore ’ 


ne work, the same methods, and the same individual attention 
it pupils in its own classrooms enjoy 
his purpose of Calvert School is of course in itself en- 


praiseworthy and one will not be surprised to learn that 


yw, through its Home Education Department, educat- 

1] n in every state of the Union and in seventeen 

( ( tric or obvious reasons it is a development 
il w which Catholics must v1 ith mis 

ce t ll intents and purposes the facilities af- 

the new departure are precisely those provided for 

p Prot nt and so-called non-sectarian schools. Yet, 
issionary cor pondent points out, the temptation 

ccept and use these facilities is already strong among 
tl parents living in rural or sparsely ttled communities, 
no adequate provision can as yet be made for Catholic 

Ni ne surprised. The disadvantages facing those in 
rested in the training of children in these localities may 


school exists its distance 
to 


Even where a 
children 


be overlooked. 
difficult 
luring the winter the roads are frequently impassable for 
little who within walking distance; 
metimes the way to school is too lonely for young people 
travel unattended by grown escorts; not seldom the rural 
hools are inefficient and at times the teachers in charge are 


tte makes it for attend its classes; 


en those ones live 


bjectionable to parents 
lrue, there is for Catholic parents the other alternative of 
he boarding school. Unfortunately not all those who desire 
the religious education of their children are so favored of 
rtune as to possess the means necessary to give to their 
and daughters the it affords; many are 
lisinclined to part with their children, even for such oppor- 
especially whilst these are young and impression- 


ons opportunities 
tunities, 
ble 
These and other motives not seidom compel parents in the 
isolated rural districts to face the problem of an education at 
home. Heretofore, the usual method of procedure for one 
who found himself obliged to solve the problem has been to 
send to the nearest stationer’s for a reader, a copybook, an 
rithmetic and a supply of pads and pencils. The prospectus 














of Calvert’s Home Education scheme describes the results: 
“With this equipment the child acquired—at great waste of 
i labor and misdirected effort, as the net result of several 
ye work but with little knowledge 


of books in themselves or of those classics with which every 


time, 


some ability to read, 


irs’ 


child should be acquainted, and which can be properly ap- 


preciated only when read at a certain age; ability to write, 


r the most part incorrectly, with great labor and without 
power of expression; and some knowledge, generally inac- 
rate and unsystematic of figures.” 


rhe Calvert School course is planned to meet the deficien 
cies Through its help an 
orderly progress is made possible without gaps, overlapping 
or wrong emphasis, leading the pupil from the start with the 
a well-rounded complete knowledge of the field 


emerging from such conditions. 


elements to 
covered 

The “one essential” unhappily is neglected in its program, 
and in the daily lesson outlines of specific work to be done 
each day, mailed once a week to each pupil in time for him 
to begin study Monday morning, there is no hint or sugges- 
tion of religious instruction, nor is provision made for the 
Catholic influence that should accompany every detail of the 
intellectual development of the Catholic child. 

Were it not possible, writes our missionary correspondent, 
to meet this deficiency and to adopt a plan, which has al 
ready attracted many Catholics in rural districts, to helpful 
service And he has some _ exceedingly 
practical suggestions to urge. Could not, he asks, the Catho- 
lic educators of the country, in their annual convention, come 
to the assistance of Catholic parents, placed in the circum- 
stances here and of Mission Priests who 
have no parochial schools or Religious Sisters or Brothers 


among ourselves? 


described, those 





to train the little ones of their districts? It should be an 
easy task for a properly constituted committee of that gath- 
ring to formulate a course designed for Catholic children, 
ilong the lines of the system, in most respects excellent, at 
present used by the Home Education Department of the 
Calvert School. And until: something of the kind will have 


been prepared the Catholic Truth Societies could publish in 
convenient pamphlet form the fine courses of studies now 
followed in some of our larger cities, notably those of New 
and Philadelphia. The Truth also, 
to be prepared and published a collection of “Daily 
Lessons,” charts, etc., similar to those of the Calvert School, 
mapping out the work to be done by the Catholic child at 
home for each year, and following closely the graded work 
assigned to the pupils the city parochial schools. The 
facility the suggestions imply to meet a condition whose 
claim for helpful action is quite clear to everyone, ought to 
win speedy and favorable response to the missioner’s petition. 
The success which Calvert School has achieved is sufficient 
evidence that the program and the “Daily Lessons” charts 


will meet cordial welcome from Catholic parents living in 


York Societies could, 


cause 


of 


isolated districts. 


From the Secretary of the Catholic Educational Associa 
tion, the Rev. Francis W. Howard, of Columbus, Ohio, there 
comes to us the report of the papers and addresses presented 
at the ninth annual meeting of the Association and its De 
partments, held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 24-27, 1912. The 
report, in its topics and discussions affording an excellent 
statement of the actual position of Catholic education in the 
United States, is proof manifest of the active, hopeful and 
fruitful interest shown by Catholic educators in the work of 
the Association. The success marking the steady and sub 
stantial growth of the body each year, Father Howard ex- 
plains, is due to two things: 
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“First, the Association was organized as a purely volu: years was worth 192 million dollars, 240 million, and 287 million 
tary society and has always retained this character. Its | that of manufactured cotton was 23 million dollars, 29 million 
annual meeting is held with the permission, and under and 36 million. The proportion of the latter to the former in 
the authority of the Ordinary of the diocese in which it eased from .119 plus to .121 minus and .125 plus 
assembles. It is well understood and agreed by all its \ll this goes to show what has been pointed out so often, the 


that it shall not develop into an institution 


therefore, 


members, 
It has, 
and it has never sought to impose regulations or recom 
mendations The who 


attends the meeting knows that he does so with the 


never assumed any legislative power, 


on of its members. member 


any 
under 


1 
} 


standing that he is present as an individual, and that he does 


not commit his institution, his order, or his diocese to 


any proposal or suggestion he may see fit to offer for the 
Catholic This has 
promoted a spirit of confidence and of helpfulness in 


improvement of educational work 


all 


the deliberations 
“The of 
lies in the fact that it was organized with a single purpos: 


second cause of the success the Association 
to promote by study, conference and discussion 
the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in th: 
United States; and through the nine years of its exis 
tence it has never deviated in any way from this purpos« 
The time of the Convention seems too short to deal with 


Catholic of the 


in view: 


the questions that arise, but educators 
country are always anxious to attend the meetings for 
they know that the entire time is given to the study and 
discussion of problems and interests that directly relat: 
to the work of Catholic education.’ 


That the policy thus outlined is a wise one the important 


place in Catholic educational work conceded to the Associa- 
the cordial 


as is, too, and 


tion to-day is convincing evidence, 
sympathetic approval its work has received from the bishops 
of its organization. 


M. 


of the country from the date 
bee Ss ae 
The retirement is announced of Father William Delany from 
the Provincialate of the Society of Jesus in Ireland and Australia. 
Father Delany, who is now in his 78th year, had served eighteen 
years as Rector of the Catholic University, and during his term 
it invariably held first place among all competing institutions. 
During the passage of the National University Bill Mr. Birrell 
paid high tribute to his character and educational services. He 
is succeeded by Rev. T. V. Nolan, S.J., Rector of Clongowes 
Wood, and former Rector of Mungret College, Limerick 


ECONOMICS 


Food, Manufactures and the Coming Politics 


The exports of breadstuffs from the United States during 1911 
was larger considerably than during 1910. This year they have 
fallen off again. For the eight months ended August, 1911, the 
export of wheat was nearly 19 million bushels: for the same 
period this year it was a little over 13 millions. The export of 
four during both periods was virtually the same, over 6 million 
barrels; but oatmeal fell from 25 million pounds to less than 5 
million, and corn from 48 million bushels to 24 million. Beef 
fell from 57 million pounds to 34 millions; but bacon, hams and 
pickled pork rose from 285 million pounds to 317 million, and 
was much in excess of the export of 1910. How insignificant the 
export of food is becoming may be seen from the fact that the 
export of wheat and flour represents no more than 50 million 
bushels, out of a crop of about 600 millions, without allowing 
for the Canadian wheat shipped through American ports. On 
the other hand, the export of steel and iron, manufactured and 
unmanufactured, rose for the periods under discussion, from the 
25 millions in 1910, to 159 millions and 190 millions in 
The export of raw cotton in these 


value of 
1911 and 1912 respectively 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











nge of the United States from a producer of raw material 
into a manufacturing country. This has a great effect on the 
cost of living. When we were large producers of food we 


‘ould feed our own cheaply, and supply cheap food to others 
Now we need most of our food for ourselves, and we are fixing 
attention on Canada and Argentina, as sources of food in 
In other words, instead of supplying 
ther nations out of our abundance, are beginning to enter 
nto competition with them for supplies, of which the ratio te 
The retaining of our home 
products has its effect in raising prices. 
have 


not very distant future. 


we 


the demand is diminishing steadily. 

It lessens the supply 
to pay the price other 
nations offer, to keep our products for our own people. Besides 
the general rise in the of The 
quantity of this is no longer what might be called superabundant 


for the rest of the world, and we 


wages influences cost food 

and the consumers have more money than before to buy it 
It is very pleasant to watch the growth of the United States 
a manufacturing country; but ask whether, con 

sidering our conditions, this involves any necessity of ceasing te 


one may 


food producing country. European countries are 
It is physically impossible for England, for in 
The case with this 


great 
limited in area. 
stance, to feed its manufacturing population 


we a 


country is quite the reverse. It is almost impossible to fix a 
limit for the population it could nourish; and certainly it could 
for many years to come, feed its own, and yet have a handsome 
surplus of food to export, an important condition, as we have 
noticed, of cheap food. 

It seems that political parties and their aims are 
this country with all other things. We are at a crisis in our 
history: it may be that in a few years Republican and Democrat 
will be no more than names, just as Whig, Federalist, Locofoco 
etc., are to-day. The new politician will have many problems 
to face. We are inclined to believe that he who takes up the 
economical cultivation of the land, not only in the far West, but 
also in the many waste places in the Eastern States, will be the 
H. W 


changing in 


successful one 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


During his long service in Congress, and specially as a mem 
ber of the Committee on Indian Affairs, the late Vice-President 
Sherman was the ever ready defender of the rights of the 
Catholic Indians. After the contest in the House of Representa 
tives over the Tribal Funds issue, the Marquette League passed 
a formal vote of thanks to him for the assistance he had ren 
dered the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, in the effort to 
secure for the Indians the right to have their children educated 
in Catholic Schools. In this connection also, it worth re 
calling the tribute paid to the Catholic Sisterhoods by Mr. Sher 
man, in an address he delivered at Nazareth, Michigan, May 18 
1911: 

“To me the Catholic Sisterhood seems to be one of the strong 
est proofs of the existence of a hereafter. I speak not as a 
member of the Catholic Church, or a sectarian, or a member of 
any religious belief. These noble women have given up all that 
they have in this world, their wealth, their homes, their hearts, 
their lives, and have devoted all their energies and entire atten 
tion to the rearing of others’ children, to the guiding of youths 
and to the turning of mature minds to loftier sentiments, with 
no hope whatever of any reward, except that which they hope for 
in the great beyond. There is no more potent demonstration of 
existence of God than the work of the Sisters. All praise 
the Catholic Sisterhoods.” 


is 


the 


all honor to the great army of 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


[The new Cathedral of Denver, Colorado, a magnificent edifice 
hundred thousand dollars, was solemnly dedicated, 
, October 27, by His Eminence Cardinal Farley, of New 


silver jubilee of the consecration of Right Reverend 
g 


Bishop of the diocese of Denver, fell on the day 

llowit October 28, and the Catholics of the city had made 

every effort to stamp the dual celebration as the greatest ecclesi- 

stical f n rw ssed in the country west of the Missis- 

i River ifteen bishops were in attendance, and thirty-five 

ers participated in the dedicatory services and in the 

t par of Catholic societies and organizations, of Sun- 

i ey ing the dedication, Solemn Pontifical 

Mass, in presence f the Cardinal was celebrated by the Metro- 

' 2 i J Most Reverend ] 1 B. Pitaval The 

r t is p acl d \ Lost Reve d J yhn J 

(4 \r nop St. Li ind the leading pulpit orator 

American Churchmen to-day In an eloquent defense 

the Cathol C] h’s true progres pirit rchbishop 
nade t lh point 

i r ( in ars the reformers tates ( l ch- 

( t to reform the n | | hurch 

t wa ) tl rit he said. ) 5 sid all 

r labors have done is to add the institutt | rece, and on 

negative side, to detract from the sacrament of penance o1 

nfessional.” 
Archbishop Glennon also defended the confessional as the great 


bulwark and safeguard to the moral life of all nations where the 


hurch existed 


celebrated his jubilee Mass in 


Right Matz 
the newly consecrated church at nine o'clock, Monday, October 


Reverend Bishop 
28, and the jubilee sermon was preached by Right Reverend 
Bishop Tihan, of Lincoln, Nebraska. In the evening the priests 
of the diocese gave a banquet at the Brown Palace Hotel, in 
honor of their jubilarian Bishop, and between the hours of 7.30 
and 9.30 a public reception to Cardinal Farley was held in the 
hotel parlors. 

Bequests amounting to $180,000 are made in the will, re- 
cently admitted to probate in Newport, R. I., of Mrs. Marion 
Cutting, widow of Brockholst Cutting. The sum of $150,000 
is left to the St. Clare Home, of Newport; $50,000 to be used 
for the erection of a building in memory of her two sons, 
and the remainder to be held in trust for its maintenance. 
The St. Clare Home is conducted by the Daughters of the 
Holy Ghost, who in addition care for the sick poor in their 
homes. The Little Sisters of the Poor, in New York, receive 
$15,000, and a like sum is bequeathed to the Asylum of St. 
Vincent de Paul, also of New York. 

M. P. for West Donegal, and second son of 
Chancellor of Ireland, is a recent convert 


Hugh Law, 
the former Lord 
to the Faith 

Six Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word gave up their 
lives to save the children intrusted to their care, when St. John’s 
Orphanage, in San Antonio, Texas, was swept by fire, on October 
30. Of the nine nuns who were in charge of the orphanage only 
three escaped. Mother Mary of the Cross Rossiter, the Mother 
Superior, was outside in safety when she heard a child inside 
crying for help, and returned to rescue it. She and the child 
perished before help could reach them. The others who lost their 
lives were: Mother Mary Pasteur, a native of France; Sister 
Peter Claver Slevin, and Sister Leocadia Nolan, both of Dublin, 
Mary Monica Montez, of Mexico, and Sister 
Farrel, of Kildare, Mother Mary of the 


Sister 


Ireland; 


Mary 


Kostka Ireland 





Cross Rossiter was a native of Wexford, Ireland. All but three 
of the children were saved. 


His Eminence, Cardinal Farley, who journeyed to Denver to 
preside at the dedication of Denver’s beautiful cathedral, will, ere 
he returns to New York, visit San Francisco, to be the guest for 
a few days of Most Reverend Archbishop Riordan. This will be 
the first occasion in twenty-five years that the Golden Gate City 
shall have opportunity to entertain a Prince of the Church. 
Cardinal Gibbons visited San Francisco shortly after his eleva- 
tion, a quarter of a century ago. It is somewhat of a coinci- 
dence that the Metropolitan of New York goes to the coast 
shortly after he the 
Cardinal 


was created Cardinal, and also in same 


month, and very near the same date, as the visit of 


Gibbons twenty-five years ago. Cardinal Farley is accompanied 


on his western tour by Monsignor Lavelle, rector of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York; Monsignor McGean, rector of Old 
St. Peter's, New York, and Monsignor James V. Lewis, the 
Cardinal's Secretary. 

OBITUARY 


Rev. Nicholas Walsh, S.J., died at St. Francis Xavier’s, Dublin, 


October 19, in his eighty-seventh year. Born in Wexford, 1825, 
he was educated and ordained at Maynooth, and having served 
some years on the Wexford mission, entered the Society of 
Jesus, 1858, and twelve years later became Provincial of Ireland. 


He was a noted preacher and was said to have given retreats to the 
clergy in every diocese of Ireland. He also conducted retreats 
for the laity during many years at Milltown Park Retreat House, 
which he helped to build. After retiring from the Rectorship of 
Milltown Park, he gave his leisure to the writing of books, of 
which “Life of Cardinal Franzelin,” “Comparative Number of 
Saved and Lost,” and “Old Things and New,” have run through 


several editions. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Lists of Books for Children 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just read the practical suggestions in AMERICA, from the 
Librarian of the Buffalo Catholic Institute, in regard to lists of 
books for children. The leaflet plan has many advantages as a 
most convenient form for distribution by pastors and parents. 
Each child could then easily get a copy and keep it for ready 
reference. Perhaps in this way, by a gradual process, the im- 
portant work of getting a complete catalogue of approved books 
for Catholic children could be accomplished. 

The Cleveland Public Library, at its own expense, has lately 
published a notable list of Catholic authors, compiled by Miss 
E. L. Haley, who is a Catholic, and a most competent librarian. 

It would be an easy matter to pick out from such a list the 
books suitable for children. Many other Catholics holding of- 
ficial positions in Public Libraries might arrange a co-operative 
plan to show the books already on the shelves, and a suggestive 
list of books that have a claim to be considered. For obvious 
reasons each library is concerned about increasing circulation. 

About the year 1890, the late Professor George E. Hardy, 
one of the founders of the Catholic Summer School 
at Cliff Haven, N. Y., on Lake Champlain, compiled a list en- 
titled “Five Hundred Books For The Young,” which was pub- 
lished by the Scribners. While not restricting his plan to Catho- 
lic authors only, Professor Hardy rigorously excluded bigoted 
writers of all denominations. 

Tuomas McMrtan, C.S.P. 
415 West 59th Street, New York City. 
October 31, 1912. 
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The Missions and Missionar es — The Second Edition of the Book 
OF CALIFORNIA, VOL. Il. How to Get Married 


By Fr. Zephyrin Engelhardt, O. F. M. 
By Rev. John A. Schmitt 


y 
728 Pages.— 64 Illustrations and Fac-similes. 
will be out Nov. Ist. 


For Young Men and Young Ladies Societies, 














“No public library and no reference library in the world, which 
pays attention to the study of America, can afford to be without 
this work. Wherever libraries know what scholarship meags, this 

















work will be indispensable.” CHARLES F. LUMMIS. also Missions. Its an excellent work to dis- 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.00 tribute. Price by mail 12 cents, special dis- 

Address Fr. Zephyrin, O. F. M., Santa Barbara, California. count to the Clergy and Dealers. 
F. H. McGOUGH & SON., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

are the publishers 
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of service and satisfaction. Every particle of food z 
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Ji DISTI 
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NCTIVE BOOKS 


Suitable for all alike 





PioncérPriésts of North America 


By REV. THOMAS J.CAMPBELL, 8.J. 
VOLUME I! 


Among the Iroquois 


An INTERESTING STORY OF THE MISSION- 
ARIES AMONG THE [ROQUOIS 





“For lovers of history and biography, 
ef the adventurous, the heroic, and the 


Saintly, there is much to attract the at- 
tention in this volume of over 300 large, 
clearly printed pages.”— The Sacred 


Heart Review 





ee 





333 Pages 27 Illustrations 
Price $1.60 207%. 
VOLUME II 


Among the Hurons 


lets THE Heroic Story or pe BrtBeur 
\ND His ASSOCIATES 





“Father Campbell has done well to con- 


tinue in a second volume the record set 
forth in his first, dealing with the heroic 
labors of the Catholic priests, mainly 
Jesuits, in North America in the years 


subsequent to the first settlement. . . . 
That was a moving and memorable story 
already made familiar to thousands of 
readers through Parkman, but it has been 
much amplified as to details and circum- 
stances by Father Campbell.”—The Lit- 
erary Digest. 











480 Pages 24 [Illustrations 
Price $2.00 202 St. 
VOLUME III 


Among the Algonquins 


Tue Erunic Group tHat Ficurep More 
EXTENSIVELY IN Our. History THAN 
ANY OTHER INDIAN FAMILY. 





“Even to those of other persuasions, 
‘Among the Algonquins’ offers the oppor- 
tunity for serious and interesting reading, 
where solid historical worth is matched by 
charm of style and vigor of conception.”— 
N.Y. Evenmg Sun 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Henry Van Rensselacr 


PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 
By Rev. Epwarp P. Spitiane, S.J. 





SECOND EDITION—ENLARGED AND REVISED 





This new edition develops that portion 
which treats of Father Van Rensselaer’s 
public record, and gives a fuller presen- 
tation of his life in the priesthood. 
Several new chapters recite for the first 
time the incidents of his general work 
among the New York policemen and 
firemen. Those conditions and details 
set in clearer outline the features of his 
priestly career which were only roughly 
sketched before. Those who gave such 
cordial welcome to the earlier edition 
will derive new pleasure from the picture 
of this zealous priest in action as de- 
picted by those who had the rare priv- 
ilege of knowing him in the ministry. 


An illustrated volume of 350 pages. 


Price $1.00 uz“. 





A BOOK OF HISTORICAL INTEREST 


LORETTO *"Chtary 


By ANNA C. MINOGUE 


With an Introduction by the 
Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D.D., 
Archbishop of St. Louis 
300 Pages 21 Illustrations 
A fascinating narrative of the accom- 
plishments of the pioneer Catholic 
women of Kentucky, and how they es- 
tablished the Lorettine Congregation, the 
first community in the United States of 
native American women, and its subse- 

quent work throughout the country. 


PRICE $1.50 5 Sat 


ISAAC JOGUES 
Discoverer of Lake George 


BY T. J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


Aside from its historical value it pre- 
sents a vivid pen picture of a saintly and 
heroic missionary, with all the stirring 
setting of early pioneer days. 

55 PAGES 9 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Leatherette, 25 cents; green silk cloth, 
gilt top, deckled edge, 50 cents; edition 
de luxe, full flexible green cowhide, 
stamped with gold, gilt top, deckled 
edge, $1.00. 

By mail 10 cents extra 


SOCLA LISM 
280 Pages 


Various articles on Socialism, which 
from time to time since 1903 have ap- 
peared in The Catholic Mind, are now 
being reprinted and published in one 
volume. The compilation will be ef 
special service to those who are inter- 
ested in the great issue of the day. 
Those who are engaged in the instruc- 
tion of others will find the volume ex- 
tremely valuable. 
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weakness. Protect your children’s feet by having 
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to correct and prevent “ flat-foot ’’ conditions. Looks 
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fort, support and protection to growing foot structures. 
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Documents such as Papal En- 
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A periodical published on the eighth and twenty-second of the month. 

Each number contains an article of permanent value, entire or in 
part, on some question of the day, given in popular style. 
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THE SPRING TIME 


Health and strength seem ever pres- 
ent. But there comesa time in the 
life of all of us when the up-building 
powers of Barley-Malt and Saazer 
Hops as found in 
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bloodless and poorly nour- 


ished a feeling that new life 
beats strong within them. 
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The Headmasters 


NEWMAN SCHOOL 


HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY 
Established 1900 


HUME SCHOOL 


NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
Established 1906 

wish to announce that they have com- 

bined their schools under the name of 


NEWMAN SCHOOL 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 
under the direction of Catholic Laymen. 
JESSE ALBERT LOCKE, A.M., LL.D. 
HEADMASTER 
NELSON HUME, M.A. 
ASSOCIATE HEADMASTER 
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HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY 
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Mount Marian, Washington, D. C. 
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Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 
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COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


College of Mount Saint Vincent } 
On Hudson ; 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 
Lecation Unsurpassed for Conventence, Healthfulness end Beauty 
One-half Hour from Grand Central Statton 
1 PROFESSORS OF DISTINCTION EQUIPMENT OF THE BEST 


COLLEGE—Four years’ course leading te the Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
4. SCHOOL OF PEDAGOG Y—Required fer entrance two years of college work 
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't Convent of the Holy Child 


: DBLAWARE COUNTY, PA. 
SHARON HILL "15 Misetes from Philedelshis 
ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 

Highest English Course, French, Draw- 
ng, Music by Certified Teachers. Prepara- 
ion for foreign travel. As the numbers are 
imited, special care can be given to the for- 
mation of character and training of each child. 

Address Morner Surpgrior. 
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$e. Mlarv’s Qotleae & Academ 
MONROE, MICHIGAN 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 

C ONDUCTED by the Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart. Beautifully located between Detroit 
and Toledo. A high standard maintained for six 
five years in Culture, Education and Discipline 
ses include Collegiate, Academic and Prepara 
tory. Special attention given to Music, Art, Ex 
pression and Domestic Science. University affilia 

tion. Separate department for little ich. 


Fer Mustrated prospectus apply to Mother Superio' 


ONLY 75 CENTS EACH, POSTPAID 
Keep every number of AMERICA in a handsome ADJUSTABLE BINDER 


Academy of St. Joseph 
In-the-Pines 
BRENTWOOD, N. Y. 
A Boarding School for Young Ladies 


Affiliated with the State University 
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College of St. Genevieve, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES ’ 

HIS FAMOUS INSTITUTION is conducted by the Mesdames of Hillside Convent, one et 3 

the most competent educational Orders in the country. THE FACULTY is a body et 

experienced teachers. THE LANGUAGES are taught by native Sisters. THE LOCATION, 

being in the very heart of the Blue Ridge, is ideal. THE VIEW is magnificent THE AIR 
is exceptionally pure. GROUNDS very extensive. 

Im connection with this college is the preparatory Department of Hillside Convent, Asheville, N. C. 

For further information address the Superior MOTHER DEPLAN 
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FLORETTO ACADEMY 


A thoroughly equipped institution under the direction of the Sisters of 
Loretto. Prepares young ladies for college or university work. or for the position 
Magnificent grounds and buildings. Exceptional 

Art and Elocution. 


Fall session opens Wednesday, 
September 4th. Free catalogue. 
For complete information regarding courses, tuition, etc., address 


SISTER DIRECTRESS, 39th St., & Roanoke Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
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A SHOPPING GUIDE 
TO 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS 


This store has a department or- 
ganized for the purpose of supplying 
the convent, academy, orphan asy- 
lum or school, hospital, etc., with 
serges, merinos, draps d’été, linens, 
etc., and clothing worn by children. 
The contract department, as it is 
called, also advises and estimates 
on carpets, furniture, shades, etc. 
A representative familiar with the 
requirements of religious commun- 
ities will call, as soon as request 
is sent to Contract Department. 


APRAIAM orpauls 


420 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New Y osk 
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ELECTRO BLUE 


CHEMICAL D AVI DS BLACK 


WRITING FLUID 


The best Ink for general office and school use. 





Writes blue, turns black and is permanent. 





Quarts, 60c. each. $6.00 a dozen. 


Gallon Jugs, $1.75. 
5 Gallon Kegs, $7.50 each. F.O.B., N. Y. 


Thaddeus Davids Co., Mfrs. 
New York and Chicago 





Home Office and Factory Chicago Office and 
95-97 Van Dam St. Warehouse 
NEW YORK 180 N. Market Street 
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The Copus Books 


Should be in every 


Library and Catholic Family 
—e 
HARRY RUSSELL 
ST. CUTHBERT'S 
SHADOWS LIFTED 
TOM LOSELY: BOY 
THE MAKING OF MORTLAKE 
AS GOLD IN THE FURNACE 
THE SON OF SIRO 
[Benziger Bros.) 


ANDROS OF EPHESUS 
{ Wiltzius, Milwaukee } 
ontiinn 


Get the Reading Habit 
These Books will supply 
the Interest 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY REV. JAMES A. BURNS, C.S.C. 








12mo, cloth, net, $1.75. (Postage 15 cents extra.) 

Cat! Schools in the Immigration Period.—Teachers and 
Teaching Communities during the Immigration Period.—Teach- 
ing Brothers during the Immigration Period—In the Far 
Western States School Legislation.—Growth of School Organiza- 
tion holic Schools and the State.—Discussion of Principles: 
The Church’s Right The Parents’ Right. Right of the State. 
Divergent Catholic Views. The Controversy Proposition of Cardi- 

1 Satolli The Pope’s Letter on the School Question.—State- 
Supported Catholic Schools Bishop Hughes’ Plan. The Pough- 

Arrangement. The Faribault Plan. The Economic Side of 
the School Question.—Schools of Foreign Nationalities.—Schools 
for the Indians, Negroes, etc.—Current Movements and Problems. 

By the Same Author 

Principles, Origin and Establishment of the Catholic School 
System in the United States. 

: 12mo, cloth, met, $1.75. (Postage 15 cents extra.) 


THE BLACK BROTHERHOOD AND SOME OF ITS SISTERS 


BY REV. R. P. GARROLD, S.J. 
12mo, cloth, met, $1.35. (Postage 15 cents extra.) 
“A story of very considerable charm and variety, with a strong 
moral atmosphere.’’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


PRISONERS’ YEARS 
BY I. CLARKE, 


12mo, cloth, net, $1.35. (Postage 12 cents extra.) 


“Quit dmirable too, are the vivid descriptions of life in a villa 
in the far East of Algeria, written with that delicacy of touch 
which betrays an intimate knowledge of places and scenes.”’— 
Morning f t 


THE LITTLE CARDINAL 
BY OLIVE KATHARINE PARR. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 
“When one finds the name of Olive Katharine Parr on the title 
page of a book, one feels that the time spent in reading it will not 
be wasted.” lve Maria. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS OF BENZIGER’S MAGAZINE. 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
36-38 Barclay St. 343 Main St. 214-216 W. Monroe St. 


















A Clear, Perfect Skin 


RESULTS ONLY FROM A 


Skin Kept Clean, Very Clean 





A BATH WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


thoroughly cleanses and _ invigorates 


every pore, revives circulation and ex- 


hilarates the entire body. Delicate 


enough for a babe’s skin. 


All Grocers and Druggists 

















The Church and Social Problems 


By REV. JOSEPH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 
(Associate Editor of AMERICA) 


A Book of supreme interest for every reader who would acquaint himself 
with the great issues of the day 


The following list of subjects treated will suffice to indicate the 


ITS CONTENTS 


RICHNESS OF 
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PART I. PART II. 


So-called Christian Socialism. 
VIII Christ or Anti-Christ. 


Socialism and the Church. 


Preface: A View of the Field. IX Christian Socialism. xx 
I The Two Standards xX The Christ of Socialism. 
— XI Economic Christianity. XXI 
II The Hostile Camp. XII Concept of Christ’s King- 
III Pitfalls of Socialism. dom. oor 
ITV Maneuvers of Socialism: XIII Communism of the Early 
Church. XXIV 


1. The Chicago Platform(1908) 
2. Other Socialist Platforms. XV 





XIV Wage System in the Gospel. 





Ay: Scripture Thoughts on XXV 
Vv Training Schools of Revolu- Wealth. 

tion. XVI Rich and Poor in the Scrip- XXVI 
VI __— Revisionism. tures. 

we Z) XVII Did Christ Disregard Prop» | **V! 

VII Economic Determinism, or erty Rights? XXVIII 

the Materialistic Concep- XVIII Church Fathers and Social | XXIX 

tion of History. Question. 


Price $1.00—Postage 10 Cents 
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PART III. 


Catholic Social Ideals. 


The Church and Labor. 
The Church and Labor 


Interests. 
The Church and Labor 
Organization. 


An Ideal Catholic Layman. 

Windthorst as Social Re- 
former. 

Windthorst and the Wo- 
man Problem. 

Social Mission of Catholic 
Women. 

A Priestly Ideal: Bishop 
Ketteler. 

Solidarism: A Christian 
Social System. 

The Divine Remedy. 

Epilogue: Light in Dark- 
ness. 


NEW YORK 
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